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STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF PERCY 


The Flag Above the Capital 



A photographer on a new building in the Strand secured this impressive picture of a Union 
Jack flying above the roofs of London. 


A ZOO MYSTERY 

PERCY THE PLATYPUS 
LOST 

The Queer Creature of the Wild 
That Will Not Live With Men 

MELBOURNE IN DESPAIR 

The other day South Africa was 
wondering about Hubert the Hippo. 

Notv Australia is wondering ivhat is 
happening to Percy 'the Platypus . 

The authorities of the Melbourne Zoo 
are in despair. Percy the platypus is 
gone and is not to be found. He estab¬ 
lished a world record for captivity and 
' then away lie went. 

Percy is a person of importance. 
The platypus is one of the strangest 
animals in the world, and one of the 
most difficult to keep in captivity. 
It is a native of Australia, and has 
never been successfully acclimatised 
overseas. There is no platypus in the 
London Zoo. In New York 1400 dollars 
was paid for the first platypus to be 
taken there, and it lived for 4Q days. 
That world record was established in 
1922, but Percy has beaten it, for Percy 
lived for three months in the Melbourne 
Zoo, and even .now he may still be alive, 
lurking iii some pond with a wary eye 
for the passer-by. 

. Bird, Fish, and Mamma! 

The platypus is remarkable because 
it is at the same time bird, fish, and 
mammal. It is something like a fat 
lizard in shape, but is covered with hair. 
Its hind feet have enormous webs, with 
which it swims. Its powerful tail acts 
as a rudder for swimming and diving. 

’ It has a,strange, wide beak—muzzle, or 
snout, or bill, for nobody has quite 
; decided what it really should be called. 
This bill is soft and sensitive, and the 
platypus uses it to discover food when 
under water. 

It is a native of four States of 
Australia—North Queensland, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and New South Wales—and 
it lives*under the banks of creeks and 
rivers.It digs out passage-ways with 
*■ its fore-paws and scoops out the earth 
, at the end to make am elaborate burrow. 
These are breeding burrows, and in the 
spring the. platypus lays from one to 
three eggs and leaves them to hatch 
in the burrow. • 

Dangerous When Annoyed 

The male platypus has a strange 
horny spur on his hind leg ; it is hollow, 
-.and connected with a gland which 
secretes a poisonous fluid,. so that it is 
wise not to annoy a platypus. He moves 
• about heavily and. slowly, and even as a 
swimmer he is not graceful, but is an 
expert diver and goes neatly into the 
river pools with scarcely a splash. 
He burrows into . the soft mud for 
insects or worms. If he 1 is on the bank 
and hears a strange sound he is out of 
sight in an instant, for he is very shy. 
Many a platypus lias been brought to 


the Melbourne Zoo, but few had re¬ 
mained in captivity for more than a 
week until Percy came. He arrived 
from Werribce Creek in a cardboard box 
and took up his residence in the largest 
aviary in the Zoo. There was a pond 
in the centre with ferns and sword grass 
round the bank, and gum trees and 
myrtle bush threw a heavy shade over 
his home. There Percy lived in complete 
happiness. Birds, sang to him all day 
long and visitors peered through his 
netting. If Percy caught an eye he 
dropped his lids and retired backward. 

One day Percy was missing; without 
so much as a hint to the talkative 
parrots or a note to his keeper he went. 
Somehow he must have worked his way 
under the wire netting, and in the dark 
of night he crossed the lawns. He 
may be in the pond in the Zoo paddock, 
deep in hiding, or'he may have set off 
for the old home and the old creek 
and perished on the asphalt roads. 
All that is known is that his pond in 
the aviarv is To Let. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 

The Children’s Crusade from America 
has spent ten days in England, and is 
now in France. 

We have already told of this goodwill 
visit to Europe organised by the United 
States Flag Association. The numbers 
have dwindled a little from the fitst 
report, but the eleven boys and girls who 
arrived at Plymouth in June were the 
very pick of American children. Chosen 
from different States, their qualifications 
were perfect health, intelligence; good 
personality, and high character. 

They were welcomed : by the Lord 
Mayor at the Guildhall, where there 
were gathered together representatives 
from most of the youth movements in 
England. In the days that followed 
they saw some of the best bits of*the 
Old Country. 

On July 5 they left for Paris, where 
one of them, a -girl of 16, made a 
speech in French to thousands of boys 
and girls at a goodwill meeting, 


GETTING THE WORLD 
STRAIGHT 

MR HOOVER’S PLAN 

Nations Welcome the Scheme 
For Suspending War Debts 

HOPE REVIVING 

The way in which the whole world has 
welcomed the bold proposal of President 
Hoover has proved that goodwill pro¬ 
motes goodwill, with happiness resulting 
for everyone. 

The shadow over the markets of the 
world lifted immediately the President 
had spoken, and one of the most wel¬ 
come results was an offer of reconcilia¬ 
tion broadcast by the German Chancellor 
to the French people. France lias 
accepted the suspension of debt pay¬ 
ments provided the unconditional debt 
of £33,000,000 paid by Germany is 
handed .to the Bank of International 
Settlements for use as credits to Germany 
at their discretion. 

England’s Sacrifice 

Our own Government, of course, 
agreed with alacrity. Realising, per¬ 
haps, that it would help other nations to 
face their increased budgets if England 
made a sacrifice as well, Mr Snowden 
announced that we would forego for a 
year the interest not only on our relief 
loans to Austria, Belgium, Poland, and 
other countries, but also on our war 
loans to our Dominions should they 
desire us to do so. 

It is not so widely known as it should 
be that we have lent about £9,000,000 
each to Austria and Belgium, over 
£5,000,000 to Poland, over £2,000,000 to 
Rumania, and lesser sums* to- other 
European countries. 

Australia’s war debt to us amounts to 
over £80,000,000 and New Zealand’s is 
nearly £27,000,000, so that these two 
countries now, passing through a period 
of great anxiety will welcome the sacri¬ 
fice on the part of the Motherland. 
South Africa has decided to pay her 
share as usual. 

The Great Hope 

The cost to us will, be . nearly 
£12,000,000, and our Budget will have 
to be adjusted to meet this sum, but the 
great hope is that the world-wide sacrifice 
will promote so great a feeling of security 
that commerce and trade will begin to 
flow with freedom. With Peace more 
securely seated on her throne money 
now wasted on armaments can be saved 
all round and spent on profitable objects. 
/ More and more it is being realised by 
all that no small nation can go bankrupt 
without her big creditor nation losing 
not only immediate debts due but all 
prospects of lending money profitably 
to that nation in the future. 

If he has done nothing else President 
Hoover has made clear to all men that 
in the modern world no nation can live 
prosperous !v for herself alone. 
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A PORTRAIT OF JOAN 

Story of a Hungarian 
Mason 

23 YEARS TO PAINT A PICTURE 
OF THE STAINLESS MAID 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

The stars go wandering in their 
courses, and after thousands and thou¬ 
sands of years them silver light comes 
stealing down to the remotest corners 
of our planet. 

Joan of Arc lived and fought and died, 
and after five hundred years the beauty 
of her pure and gentle spirit has come 
stealing into a simple cottage in a remote 
corner of Hungary. 

The owner of the cottage, a humble 
mason named Zsigmond Szigethy, had 
heard the story of the Maid, and it 
took such possession of his mind that 
!lie felt he. could not rest until he had 
painted a picture of her. .He had never 
learned how to draw or paint, but he 
had done both since his childhood, 
teaching himself anatomy out of a book 
and experimenting with colours till he 
had acquired a passable working know¬ 
ledge of the art he loved. He.started 
painting the picture of Joan 23 years 
ago, when he himself was 27, and he has 
only just completed it. 

He only worked on it in his leisure 
Hours, when the spirit of reverence 
moved him or, as he put * it, “ when it 
was Sunday in his heart.” 

A Labour of Love 

The five-hundredth anniversary of 
Joan’s death found him still at his 
labour of love, and it suggested to him 
that,, at a moment when the eyes of the 
whole world were turned on the Maid, 
others besides his nearest neighbours 
might be interested in the picture lie 
had painted of her. So he wrote to the 
French Legation in Budapest enclosing 
a photograph of the picture. . 

The photograph was considered so. 
interesting that experts were sent down 
to Szigcthy’s village to look at the 
original. To their amazement they 
found that the simple mason’s work, 
which represented Joan at the stake, 
far from being the clever but ama¬ 
teurish daub they had half-expected, 
was a really fine painting, original and 
even sublime in conception ; and they 
decided that it was well worth sending 
to France to be exhibited there. 

The French Legation has undertaken 
to arrange for it to go, and villagers 
have been flocking to Zsigmond 
Szigethy’s house to see Joan once more 
before she “ returns to her own country.” 

• — 7 

THE BAD NEIGHBOUR 
Mr Optician of Such and Such 
a Town 

Here you have an optician’s shop ; 
notice the position of the shop. It is 
itself quite a good house between good 
houses; all in character, all built of 
local stone with a rather high-pitched 
roof, which is usual in. that part of the 
country.. The shopkeeper himself is in 
touch with 'somebody who has a very 
good eye for discreet and agreeable 
lettering. Iiis name is written up 
with a distinction which I am afraid 
disappears when we get to the vulgar 
sign he displays at the top of his house : 
an enormous pair of spectacles. The 
. whole thing is out of focus. 

What I want to point out about 
Mr So-and-So is, however, this; he is 
a bad neighbour ; he not only disfigures 
his own building, he not only makes 
one think that his own views * on 
aesthetics, in so far as he advertises 
them with a huge pair of spectacles, 
arc less praiseworthy than his taste 
in lettering, but also, in putting up this 
great, . big, ugly, stupid, and vulgar 
thing, he throws the neighbouring 
houses out of gear. That is the act 
of a.bad neighbour. These bad examples 
extend ; they are infectious. 

The Earl of Crawford 


A SHOW OF SILVER 

HISTORIC PLATE AT 
CAMBRIDGE 

The Lovely Possessions of 
Many Generations 

RALPH’S LITTLE KITCHEN 

A fine exhibition of college silver is 
being shown at the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. It seems, walking through 
those rows of cases, as if we were walking 
down the'centuries into a Cambridge 
that was just a few halls and towers 
between the river and the cobbled paths. 

In those early days a man always 
had his own silver cup to drink from. 
If he happened to be a lord his silver¬ 
smith took the greatest pride in making 
a lordly cup, and often the owner gave 
it to the college when he had done with it. 

A Magnificent Array 

Often when he was just plain mister 
he left behind his cup, ora salt-cellar, or 
a candlestick. Sometimes a student’s 
grandson sent an ancestor’s cup to his 
college. In one way and another the 
Cambridge colleges own a magnificent 
array of silver cups, beginning with a 
lovely drinking-horn made in 1347 
and a founder’s cup made in 1350 and 
going on through the generations. 

The Cambridge cups tell of good days 
and bad days, days' when '* aii under¬ 
graduate had a cold in his head and 
had to be given porridge or a posset 
made of hot milk curdled with vinegar 
and put to bed. No doubt it was a 
pleasure to him to have his posset in a 
lovely silver cup with two handles. It 
is certainly a pleasure to look at the 
cup now. 

A Delightful Name 

The most extraordinary curiosity in 
the exhibition has a delightful name ; 
it is Ralph Lord Hopton’s Little 
Kitchen of Silver Plate. It was made at 
The Hague in 1649, and is a nest of four 
beakers fitting into a larger one with a 
cover. It might be a modern picnic 
set except that it is of a more beautiful 
shape than such generally are. One is 
sadly perplexed to know what Ralph 
did with liis Little Kitchen, 

A talc of development is told in the 
salt-dishes alone. There is one on a 
pedestal, ' like a swollen candlestick; 
there are salt-cellars big enough to hold 
fruit; then by degrees they come down 
to the lovely boat-shaped Georgian salts. 

One of the most lovely collections is 
that of the candlesticks—some several 
feet high ; some so small that, they 
could only hold a toy candle; some for 
screwing on a desk; some with broad 
bases to catch the tallow. And with 
them go that forgotten beauty—the 
snuffmg-scissors in their chased stands. 

THE SPIRIT OF A 
GREAT STAFF 
Helping Things Along 

The Self ridge Staff of 5000 has offered 
to work an hour longer a day every 
other week for nothing. 

It is equivalent to over ^500 people 
working every other week for nothing 
at all, and the offer is made to enable 
the firm to explore waj^s out of the 
industrial depression, avenues of new 
business, and so on. 

Mr Selfridge, of course, is delighted 
with the great spirit of goodwill behind 
this offer. 

This is the spirit, he says, that is going 
to lift the World out of its depression. 

“It is the most remarkable demon¬ 
stration of loyalty and cooperation 
that I have ever known (he adds). 
When I was a boy of ten working for 
6s a week in the United States ! should 
have welcomed an opportunity of 
proving my loyalty. But we have had 
to .wait till the mid-twentieth century 
and for a British staff to show what 
can be done,” 


A STORM IN THE 
BALKANS 

A River Upsets the 
Peace Treaty 

THE WEATHER AND THE WAR 

By a Continental Correspondent 

The great rains in the Balkans in the 
last few weeks have resulted in an un¬ 
usual international complication which 
might easily have led to serious conse¬ 
quences to Europe. 

What happened was that the, 
Bistritza, a stream which up till .now 
marked a part of the border line between 
Greece and Bulgaria, overflowed . its 
banks and, disregarding the dictates of 
the Peace Treaty, sought and found a 
new channel, thereby robbing Greece of 
a considerable stretch of territory to 
the advantage of Bulgaria. 

Thereupon the Greeks naturally de¬ 
manded that the Bulgarians should 
abandon the Bistritza as a border 
stream, while the Bulgarians, on tlic 
other hand, stuck to the letter of the 
law and possessed themselves of the 
territory of which Nature had so gener¬ 
ously made them a present. 

A Brilliant Idea 

The dispute was becoming more and 
more virulent, and had even led to armed. 
encounters between the frontier guards 
of the two countries, when the Greek 
Government had a brilliant idea which 
saved the situation. 

They appealed to the Bulgarian 
Government to allow Greek engineers 
and workmen to lead the errant Bistritza 
back to her former bed. The Bulgarian 
Government very sensibly accepted the 
proposal, and so the apparently hopeless 
imbroglio is on the road to being 
smoothed out again, without any appeal 
to The Hague Tribunal or the League, 

SIT DOWN OR MOVE ON 
A Good Joke in Mannheim 

Mannheim in Germany has enjoyed 
a good joke. 

The police there have just held a 
week’s practical course in tlic art of 
being the perfect foot passenger. 

It has been an attempt to educate the 
public in the.importance of considera¬ 
tion for others in this matter. 

Among the various methods, more or 
less ingenious, the following was the 
most amusing. When the police espied 
the usual group of lounging promenaders 
who are such a nuisance to those who 
wish to. get on, or when they saw the 
traffic held up while a few people, 
slowly crossed a wide street, a motor- 
lorry would rush up full of chairs, and 
a few men instantly descended, and, 
chair in hand, politely offered a seat to 
the worst offenders. 

Dismayed by the publicity of this 
practical joke the offenders instantly 
“moved along, please,” without any 
other persuasion ! ' ' 

THE LOCUSTS AND THE 
TRAIN 

An invasion of locusts obstructed the 
railway line between the stations of 
Macomer and Terranova. in Sardinia 
the other clay. 

It was a passenger train ; and had to 
wait an hour while workmen cleared 
the line. 

This was done with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty, for no sooner were the locusts 
cleared from one point than they collected 
at another. But for the train to proceed 
meant certain accident; as the wheels 
would slide along the rails. 


The Atlantic 
Flight Season 

Two Crossings By Air 
in Two Days 

The Atlantic flight season is with us 
again. Since Sir John Alcock and Sir 
A, Whitten Brown showed how to fly 
non-stop from America to Europe in 
1919 ten other aeroplanes have made the 
eastward journey, 

It was nearly eight years after the first 
flight before the feat was again accom¬ 
plished, but since 1927 it lias been a 
yearly occurrence, and recently two 
crossings were made within two days. 

In the course of their world flight 
two Americans, Mr Wiley Post and 
Mr Harold, Gatty, flew from Harbour 
Grace in Newfoundland to Berlin. They 
made two stops on the. way, near Chester 
and at Hanover, and their journey of 
2900 miles was made in just over. 23 
hours. * It was the fastest journey evlcr 
made between America and Germany, 

The other machine also set out from 
Harbour Grace. It was piloted by two 
Danes who hoped to go direct to Copen¬ 
hagen, but flew off their course and, after 
flying over Spain and France, came 
down near Crcfeld in Germany, having 
been in the air for 32 hours. 

The success of .these flights largely 
depends on taking advantage of .fair- 
weather periods in the Atlantic, and it 
will be years before regular, air services 
can be established. See World Map 

RISE OF PENSIONS AND 
WAGES 

An Effect of the Fall in Prices 

It is officially stated that during the 
past 12 months the cost of living of the 
working classes has fallen by about six 
per cent, while money wages have fallen 
by about one per cent. 

It follows that real wages have risen 
in spite, of bad trade, which is an 
excellent thing. 

Other important points are that war 
pensions, old age pensions, pensions to 
mothers, unemployment benefit, and 
National Insurance benefits have all 
really risen, because they buy more in 
goods. An old age pension or war 
pension is now worth considerably more 
than two years ago. 

The same is true of fixed incomes 
derived from War Loan, mortgages, 
debentures, and so on. The interest is 
paid in the same amount of money as 
before, but the money is much more 
valuable because it buys more goods. 


Things Said 

No Victorian room is to be seen in any 
museum in London. Mr J. P. Blake 
We need a Peace Office as well as a 
War Office. Mr A. W. Haycock, M.P, 
People on the Dole always seem to 
have money to gamble, to go to dog races, 
and to drink, Marylebone magistrate' 

The world is half the size it was and 
moves twice as fast as it did when I 
started. Sir William Morris 

If you want to be exclusive, you can 
be exclusive in a back bedroom. 

Mr Beverley Nichols 

Tariffs and armaments arc the' fav¬ 
ourite children of the god of war. - . 

Mr Lloyd George 

If the League of Nations came to an 
end anarchy would start in Europe and 
spread through the world. 

Dr Edward Lyttelton 

The cause of war is that the world is 
organised on the basis of nationalism 
with the independence of each unit. 

Sir Norman Angell 
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ON THE BROADS • BUILDING AN ABBEY • THE AERO TRAIN 



On "the Broads—A holiday on the Broads gives a splendid chance of seeing constantly changing Land Workers—At the Hertfordshire Agricultural Institute near St Albans girls are taught 

scenery without the inconvenience of finding fresh quarters, for where you go your home goes ploughing and other farm work. It is pleasant for the lover of old rural life to see that the day 

t.no. H«pb is n finntinn hnllrinv homo nn the River Wavenev near the nlrf town nf Reer.lns. nf <hn Iuimb ns n fdhm umrlran ! a n a f %/of a i/on 



The Railway Zeppelin—This train, driven by an 
aeroplane engine, Is arriving at Berlin after making 
a high-speed run from Hamburg. See page 5. 


Speeding-Up London’s Traffic—During the busy hours of the day horses are not allowed 
in Oxford Street. These policemen are telling a van-driver of the now regulations. 


Going Up—Two of the monks who are building 
their Abbey church at Buckfast, Devon, are here 
seen being taken by a crane to the roof. 



New London Coach Station—A big motor-coach station, with waiting-rooms and restaurants, 
being erected near the railway terminus at King’s Cross.' When completed there will 
bo accommodation for 50 coaches on the ground floor and 100 In the basement. 



Young Athletes—The obvious physical fitness of these boys running in a 220-yards raco at 
Herne Hill track should prove a splendid asset to them in the more serious tasks which, 
come when the life of the school is exchanged far the trials of the workaday world. 
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THE CHOCOLATE 
CENTENARIAN 

A GREAT FIRM’S 
GREAT BIRTHDAY 

' I 

i What Has Come From John 
Cadbury’s Tea and Coffee Shop 

! GIFT OF £50,000 IN SAVING 
i CERTIFICATES 

A hundred years ago there were no 
such things as chocolate creams. They 
had not been invented. 

At that time there, was a tea and 
coffee shop in the city of Birmingham 
kept by a young Quaker, Mr John 
Cadbury. In his spare time he ground 
j*oast cocoa beans with" a pestle and 
: mortar and... experimented in making 
better quality cocoa and chocolate, 
which he sold to his customers. 

! Ever since chocolate had been intro- 
‘ cjuced into England two hundred years 
before by some Spaniards it had been 
• lised for drinking only, and a very 
expensive luxury it was, costing in the 
17th century from 10 to 15 shillings a 
pound. It was not until early in the 
. Victorian Era that chocolate for eating 
was made in England, 

First Chocolate for Eating 

Mr Cadbury’s experiments succeeded 
so well that he opened a cocoa and 
chocolate warehouse* English people 
had never taken much to chocolate for 
drinking because of the trouble of making 
it. It was usually made, as in France 
to this day, by scraping pieces off a cake 
of chocolate. Cocoa powder made them 
begin to change their minds. Then pretty 
little china pots of cocoa paste were sold 
by Mr Cadbury. These made people 
realise that a hot, nourishing drink could 
be made instantaneously. 

In 1850 a vanilla-flavoured chocolate 
for eating was made by Mr Cadbury and 
was immensely popular. This was 
followed in the late sixties by chocolate 
croquettes and chocolate drops, and at 
last chocolate creams were made and 
the age of chocolates began. But there 
were many ups and downs in the trade. 
At one time Mr Cadbury’s sons, who 
^carried on the business, nearly gave it 
up altogether. To encourage the sale 
of their chocolates Richard Cadbury 
began to make fancy boxes, painting 
pictures for them himself of Mary with 
her little lamb, and so on. These picture 
boxes caught the public eye, and from 
that time the firm has never looked back. 

Invention of Milk Chocolate 

Strangely enough, it was Sir Hans 
Sloanc, the famous naturalist and col¬ 
lector, who invented milk chocolate in 
the 18th century. He had been physician 
to the governor of J amaica and had 
studied the food values of the cocoa bean. 
But the modern milk chocolate was 
introduced by the Swiss in the late 
nineties, and today 30,000 gallons of 
milk are used every day for making 
Cadbury’s milk chocolate. 

No wonder there have been great 
rejoicings and celebrations at Bourn- 
ville lately, when the employers and 
g000 workers celebrated the centenary 
of the huge firm of Cadbury and the firm 
distributed fifty thousand pounds* worth 
of Saving Certificates among their people. 

Pioneer Work 

Mr John Cadbury and his descendants 
have deserved their astounding success. 
Side by side with their hard work in 
business they were always doing pioneer 
work for maldng the world a better place. 

It. was through old John Cadbury 
that the boy chimney-sweeps of Birming¬ 
ham were rescued from their servitude. 
The originality of the model village and 
factory at Bournville, which were built 
over fifty years ago, set all the world 
thinking, and through this bold experi¬ 
ment, which showed that better health 
meant better, work, factory conditions 
,for the worker were transformed in 
jalmost every country. 


AUNT SALLY 

Do Not Buy Petrol From 
Ugly Stations 

GROWING SUPPORT FOR 
GOOD TRADERS 

The glaring defiance of good taste 
on the part of the petrol-mongers is 
arousing growing indignation among all 
people of goodwill, and the C.N. appeal 
to its readers not to buy petrol from 
ugly stations is enlisting new support. 

We have already quoted an article 
from The Times urging its readers to 
pursue the same policy, and now a 
regular contributor to the Observer, 
one of the most powerful of all English, 
newspapers, has been calling attention 
to the power each one of tis has in his 
hands to pull down these atrocious 
blots on the countryside. 

Mad-Dog Publicity 

Discussing what Mr Clough Williams- 
Ellis has christened mad-dog publicity, 
the Observer article goes on : 

“ The good motorist will support the 
good petrol station, for there are. such, 
sensibly planned and set about" with 
flower-beds. Let it be understood in 
this necessary trade that * service ’ 
extends beyond the tank to the senses, 
and that those who spend time and 
money on a garden frontage to their 
pumps will .get the compensation of 
an increasing clientele. To buy from 
squalor is to spread squalor-; every 
user of the road can strike his blow for 
beauty or against it every time that he 
spends a shilling or two on refreshing 
his person or replenishing his car. 

"We cqn hasten the improvement 
by letting - the mad-dog school under¬ 
stand that barking and screaming with¬ 
out relevance to subject or to site will 
never touch our pockets^ While the 
organisations go on with their admirable 
work of vigilance, of legislation, and 
of instruction, we can speed the work 
as individuals by spending in that 
market where manners are observed 
in architecture, in amenity, and in 
crying of,the wares. Each of us can 
do something to keep England clean ; 
the smallest purse can be a school¬ 
master of taste. 1 ’ 


THE GATES TO 
RUNNYMEDE 
All’s Well That Ends Well 

It is very good to know that a happy 
ending has come to the long debate 
between the National Trust and the 
Surrey County Council concerning the 
gates to Runnymede. . 1 

That famous mead was given to the 
nation as a memorial to Mr Urban 
Hanlon Broughton by his widow and 
sons. Then the givers decided to add 
to their great gift some entrance gates 
at each end of the 182 acres. They 
called in Sir Edwin Lutyens and asked 
him to plan entrances worthy of the 
most wonderful mead in English history. 

When his plans were complete it was 
discovered that the County Council 
meant to make a by-pass at Egham 
which would, it seemed, ruin Sir Edwin’s 
plans. The road would cross a very 
small part of the mead. 

For a long, time it seemed impossible 
to find a way out, but botli parties 
went to work with goodwill, and so in 
the end a way was discovered. It is 
only when someone does not want to 
agree that agreement is impossible. 

Sir Edwin has been asked to plan a 
treatment of the by-pass road which will 
harmonise with his entrances, and now 
all is well. 

At one end of Runnymede there will 
be lodge cottages for the caretakers 
and at the other kiosks for refreshments. 

Holiday-makers must have refresh¬ 
ment kiosks, as motorists must have 
petrol pumps and railways must have 
stations; but these things need not be 
ugly, and, lo ! here is our great architect 
proving it. 


INDIA AND ITS 
FUTURE 

The Great Financial 
Strain 

GOODWILL ALL ROUND 

The Viceroy in India and the Prime 
Minister at home have both - made 
significant speeches on India. 

At home the Prime Minister has in¬ 
formed Parliament that the financial 
strain on India is proving very grave 
in this time of depression, and the 
Government has decided that, if neces : 
sary, powers will be asked for so that 
financial support may be given to India 
in order to maintain the credit of the 
country: It is necessary that this 
financial credit shall be maintained if 
the movement for new methods of 
government is to go forward with good¬ 
will all round. 

A Notable Speech 

In India Lord Willingdon has made 
a notable speech, from which we take the 
following passages. 

L stand for peace, not for a truce, and I 
appeal to all who have at heart the best 
interests of the country to do the same ;• for 
I am convinced that it is only through peace 
that we can secure the economic and political 
future of India. 

I appeal to my fellow-countrymen at home 
to realise all the difficulties that confront us 
here, to treat the situation in India as an 
important Empire problem, and not to allow 
it to become a matter of local party political 
concern. I appeal to the Press to give me their 
powerful support toward the attainment of 
these great ends. 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of the princes and people of India 
want the British connection to remain. It is 
perfectly true that the "character of the 
administration will be different in the future, 
for we are all working rapidly toward the 
time when Indians will take over the ad¬ 
ministration of their own affairs, to the time 
when they will become equal partners with the 
other Dominions under the Crown; but I am 
confident that that administration, when it 
comes, will be under the flag of the British 
Empire, and surely when it comes it will be 
for us British the culminating point in the 
greatest piece of Empire service the world 
lias ever known. 


INDIA CALLS 
And the League Replies 

The League" of Nations, called upon 
by India to lend a helping hand in its 
economic problems, has now given its 
reply. India joins the growing list of 
countries which feel the benefit of be¬ 
longing to the League. 

This is how it has come about. Last 
autumn the Secretary-General received 
word from the Government of India 
that they had been giving attention to 
the economic situation in the country 
and to plans for improving it, and that, 
having studied the work done by other 
countries, particularly by the League of 
Nations, they were most anxious to meet 
and consult with the Director of the 
Economic Section, Sir Arthur Salter. 
A long visit to India was arranged, and 
Sir Arthur’s proposals for solving one of 
India’s problems have been published. 

The scheme provides for a Central 
Council for all India and a netwoi*k of 
provincial councils, all advisory in char* 
acter and predominantly unofficial in 
composition. Sir Arthur suggests that 
the members of these councils should 
represent all the main economic in¬ 
terests, with particular attention to 
agriculture, the biggest and least organ¬ 
ised branch of economic life, and with 
sufficient regard to the interests of the 
general public as consumers. He pro¬ 
poses that the full-time President of the 
Central Council should be a member of 
the League’s Economic Consultative 
Committee. 


OUR NORMANS 

FAMILIES FROM THE 
CONQUEROR’S DAY 

A Great Meeting of English 
and French at Falaise 

315 NAMES 

A proud group of our countrymen 
lias been visiting the country from which 
their ancestors set out to build our 
island’s greatness 900 years ago. 

These men and women have met at 
Falaise, the little Norman town where the 
great Duke William was born, son of 
Arietta, daughter of a humble tanner. 
All of them have proved their descent 
from William himself or from one of the 
men who followed in his train, and they 
were greeted in France by Frenchmen 
who could also trace back to the great 
Nornuin families of the Conqueror’s 
day. American, Canadian, and even 
Australian descendants were there; 
proof, indeed, of the vitality of the race 
which has permeated the world, 

The object of their meeting was the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet inscribed 
with 315 names of those whose link with 
the Companions of the Conqueror has 
been proved without a doubt. 

In High Festival 

Falaise was in high festival with 
pageant and feast, music and oratory, 
while from his rearing steed the vigorous 
statue of William, a lance in his out¬ 
stretched hand, looked on. 

Despite the difficulties of his child¬ 
hood, this giant in stature and deter¬ 
mination had established himself as one 
of the most powerful monarchs of his 
day before he was thirty. His invasion 
of England and his division of the land 
among the knights and churchmen 
who followed him are among the most 
dramatic events in history. So able 
was his rule, so vigorous his suppression 
of injustice, that a new vitality quickly 
ran through our island. Churches were 
built everywhere, abbeys founded, 
strong castles erected to stamp out 
lawlessness, and the great Domesday 
Book was compiled. 

Proud men were the companions of 
Duke William, and proud of their 
undoubted abilities have been their 
I descendants down the ages, so that any 
man who could trace his ancestry back 
to a Norman ancestor has always had an 
I inspired feeling, akin almost to ancestor 
worship. Pic!ure on page 9 

A MESSAGE FROM SEA 
New Post Office Scheme 

P.O. AND BIRTHDAYS 

Sending telegrams from on board 
ship to our little island is a costly 
business at nearly a shilling a word. 

How many people know. that for 
almost a quarter of this price letter- 
telegrams can now be sent from mid- 
occan to any destination in this country ? 

The charge is only threepence a word, 
and the message is sent from the ship 
to the nearest wireless station on shore. 
From there it is despatched by post. 

This is not, of course,, as quick as an 
ordinary telegram, but it is a tremcn* 
dous advantage to be able to send a 
letter to England from somewhere in 
the middle of the sea and to know that 
a friend will receive it the next day or 
even the same evening. 

The Post Office is a very human 
institution. Another advantage it has 
arranged for this new service is that 
letter-telegrams can be delayed if the 
sender wants them to arrive on a certain 
date. He has only to mark the date of 
Michael's birthday, and the letter- 
telegram will arrive punctually at 
breakfast-time •' with all the birthday 
parcels and letters. 
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LAUGH AND BE FAT 
Be Fat and Laugh 

A LITTLE STORY FROM 
FRANCE 

While all the vain women in the world 
are striving to be thin, there is a man in 
France who rejoices in being fat. 

He is 20, and weighs over 17 stone. 
Although he is not employed as a freak 
at a show every ounce of fat is precious 
to him. 

Like all Frenchmen, he had to obey 
the conscript law, which bade him leave 
Jiis home, throw up his work, and serve 
a long dreary time in the army. 

We can imagine the tearful parting. 
" Goodbye, darling. Mind you insist on 
double rations. Remember you have a 
big frame to keep up/’ ' 

" Au re voir, mon vieux. We lose you 
now, but one day we shall see a lot of you 
once more." 

The train steamed out, the weeping 
parents returned home. 1 What * a big 
blank he had left ! They could hardly 
bear to look at the vacant sofa which 
had been his chair. 

But their grief did not last long. The 
conscript was back before the neighbours 
had done making jokes about the im¬ 
possibility of getting him to charge. ITc 
told his beaming parents that the doctors 
rejected him on the score of excessive 
corpulence. 

So, while the thin men swelter on the 
parade ground, or toss on horrible army 
beds, and nurse their homesickness, this 
fat Frenchman is free as air. 

Laugh and be fat, goes the saying; 
but he says Be fat and laugh. 

He lias the laugh of all the schooF 
fellows who once laughed at him and. 
are now conscripts. 


A new station j ust opened at Hastings, 
costing ^200,000, has. been built on 
the site of an old one without interrupt¬ 
ing traffic.' 


WOMEN FIRST 
A University City For Them 

Noting that Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities applied a quota system to 
the women who wished to study there 
and refused to take more than a given 
number, the C.N. suggested that a 
University City for women only would 
be in keeping with the spirit of the times. 

It had in mind something of the 
university that Tennyson created for 
Princess Ida. But that was, perhaps, 
a Victorian idea; and a correspondent 
reminds us that there arc other univer¬ 
sities, of which London is the greatest, 
and Liverpool, Manchester, Reading, 
honourably to be mentioned, all offer¬ 
ing to women the highest type of 
education that they seek. 

It is true, and true also, perhaps, .that 
women attain their highest eminence in 
scholarship when competing side by 
side with men. Nevertheless, a Univer¬ 
sity City for Women, which will become 
as gracious and as mellow in its memories 
and traditions as any founded for men, 
though now a City of Dreams, may yet 
be realised. 


THE AMPHIBIANS 

The motor-cars taken by Captain 
Geoffrey Mali ns on his trade tour of 
Europe and Africa are very ingenious 
machines. They arc equally at home 
on land and water. 

They have thrcc-seater bodies, with 
enormous wheels. The bodies are fitted 
with an outer steel frame, which carries 
four large air-bags on each side. When 
it is necessary to cross rivers or lakes 
the bags are inflated, and the cars 
float easily on the surface, propelled by. 
two canoe paddles. 

These water-cars arc convoyed by two 
motor-cycles and a trailer. 

The whole of this miniature Industries 
Fair is British, made by one of the 
oldest firms in the motor industry. 

More than forty manufacturers have 
joined in this advertising venture, 
showing many types of British goods. 


THE FASTEST TRAIN 
JOURNEY 

Air Lessons for the Railway 

Something new in railway. journeys 
has just been experienced in Germany. 
A train travelled from Hamburg to 
Berlin, 173 miles away, in 94 minutes ! 

It sounds more like flying than 
railway travel, and as a matter of fact 
this amazing high-speed journey was 
largely due to experience gained in 
aircraft design. 

iThe train,is familiarly known as the 
Railway Zeppelin. It consists of one 
car only and in shape somewhat re¬ 
sembles a small airship, its body^ of 
steel and aluminium being beautifully 
streamlined to avoid air resistance as 
much as possible. - 

Its motive power is derived from a 
600-h.p. aeroplane engine driving a pro¬ 
peller at the rear of the vehicle. 

The car can carry 40 passengers, but 
during its recent run, when it reached 
a top speed of 142 miles an hour, it 
carried only the inventor, Dr Franz 
Krukenberg, and five others. 

The Railway Zeppelin is an interesting 
experiment, but its practical value re¬ 
mains to be proved. Picture on page 3 

BEFORE THE HIGH COURT 
Paul Goodheart For France 

M Paul Boncour, the famous French 
barrister, is to represent France and 
plead fox her before the High Court of 
Justice at The Hague when the case 
for German - Austrian economic union 
comes on. 

He is well named, for he has a good 
heart, and he is a well-known figure at 
the League Assembly, where he is a good 
European. He is also a great orator, and 
well versed in international law. 

He is, however, French with the French 
cry of " Security First, absolute and 
certain " ; and then he is lor an all-in 
arbitration for the nations of the world, 
and no more war. 


OLD OR NEW ? 
Amphitheatre or By-Pass ? 

THE QUESTION CHESTER 
STILL HAS TO DECIDE 

The fate of the Roman amphitheatre 
at Chester still hangs in the balance. 

It was discovered, as already an¬ 
nounced in the C.N. some months ago, 
while preparations were being made for 
the construction of a new by-pass road. 
The amphitheatre, nearly 2000 years 
old, is believed to be the finest relic of 
the Roman occupation in this country, 
and already many notable finds have 
been made by the archaeologists who 
have taken charge of the excavations. 

But the town authorities of Chester 
arc in a dilemma. They cannot decide 
whether it is more important to preserve 
an ancient Roman amphitheatre than to 
save Chester from high-speed motorists 
by sacrificing the amphitheatre to a 
new by-pass road. 

It is the Twentieth Century versus 
the First Century, and Chester, rich in 
historic associations, with its whole life 
•deeply rooted in the picturesque past, 
is finding it hard to. decide. 

It will cost more money, perhaps, 
than the ratepayers of the town will be 
prepared to pay to abandon the by-pass 
road, on which much has been spent. 

Mr Lansbury has persuaded the Office 
of Works to assist the town with the 
■ expense of preserving the Roman relic 
if they decide on this course, and a 
committee of Chester officials is now 
endeavouring to estimate the cost. 

It will be interesting to sec what the 
townsfolk of Chester will finally decide. 
It is not often that ancient and modern 
come so sharply into conflict. Chester 
is already such a delightful museum 
town that it would be indeed sad for 
her to lose so interesting an exhibit 
from her richly-stored showcase. 
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All Is Not Lost 

YY/hen writers in 1990 are 
looking forward to a new 
century and glancing back over 
the old they will see the middle 
years of that old century as a 
period of amazing building ac¬ 
tivity in England, and activity 
in all departments that affect the 
health and appearance of our 
island home. 

Travellers from abroad are 
fond of motoring through our 
country and saying Dear Old 
England ! Why, she hasn't 
moved for 500 years ! The truth 
is that underneath this apparent 
calm a tremendous upheaval of 
labour is going on, and (which 
matters more) there is a great 
enthusiasm working like leaven 
in a lump of dough. 

There never has been a period 
when the English cared more 
about England. It would take 
a lot of time' to count up the 
societies at work for what they 
call the preservation of England 
in one form or another. It 
would not be easy to count the 
people who are working to see 
happy homes at a moderate cost, 
trees planted,uglinessswept away. 

As for the actual labour, a 
careful watcher over the work 
of England can glean these facts, 
taken from the announcements 
of one week only . 

Over the area of England plans 
have been approved and work is 
starting upon the building of 
4226 new houses, 1x7 tenements, 
14 churches, public buildings, 
schools. Permission has been 
asked by corporations and coun¬ 
cils to spend £270,100 on public 
buildings and improvements. One 
week in the building world is 
very much like another. This 
kind of thing happens 52 times 
in the year. If we think of all 
the industries and trades affected 
by these cheerful hammers and 
chisels we see a healthy and 
pleasant picture. 

The watcher who is watching 
events in England may also note, 
in one week's work, fresh develop¬ 
ments in the plans for the entire 
regional reconstruction of south¬ 
east Lancashire ; and read with 
a smile that the Office of Works 
has been forbidden once more 
to build on the Embankment 
gardens ; that the Pilgrim Trust 
has given Cambridge £13,000 
to help that beautiful town to 
keep itself green and beautiful ; 
that £10,000 has just been given 
to the R.I.B.A., part of which is 
to provide a travelling scholar¬ 
ship for students in architecture ; 
that Manchester Corporation is 
going to spend nearly £60,000 
on building houses for people 
who now are living in hutments. 

It is these little facts, gleaned 
from a watcher's scrap-book and 
concerned with one small aspect 
of England's activities, that make 
the lovers of England rejoice and 
feel that all is not yet lost. 


1 — 2—3 

1. The Great Powers have agreed 
that war is illegal. 

They agreed to declare it illegal on 
the suggestion of America. 

It is the basis of the Kellogg Pact. 

2. Dr Macintosh, a Canadian Pro¬ 
fessor at Yale University, has been 
refused American citizenship. He is 54, 
and served with the Canadian and U.S. 
Army in the war. Chief Justice Hughes 
thinks him a highly desirable citizen. 

3. Why, then, is he refused the 
grant of citizenship in the United 
States ? 

Because he refuses to bear arms and 
take part in war. Because, in the 
spirit of the Kellogg Pact, he refuses 
to break the lav/. 

The law will accept him only if he 
agrees to take part in an illegal wav . 

Are We Going Down ? 

The new Census figures tell us that 
Scotland declined from 4,882,497 
people in 1921 to 4,842,554 people in 
1931, a fall in ten years of 39,943, or less 
than one per cent. 

This, however, is.only part of the 
truth, for the long period of ten years 
disguises the facts. 

Scotland is now declining rapidly. 
The slight fall of the last decade as a 
whole was mitigated by the better 
years from 1921 to 1924. So with 
England. The Census figures, soon 
to be published, will show a moderate 
gain for the ten years from 1921 to 
1931, but in 1931, so far, the popula¬ 
tion is down. Soon, as things go, it 
will decline every year. 

Must Scotland fail ? Must England 
fail ? Is it not time that some 
authoritative voice directed attention 
to-the serious issue of a stagnant or 
declining population. . A childless 
society is a deteriorating society, a 
dying society. 

And what of the great empty spaces 
of the British Empire ? Are they to 
have no future ? 

© 

The Friendly Burglar 

public man has reported that a 
burglar who took from his house 
a precious family heirloom sent it 
back anonymously by post. We arc 
able to cap this story. 

In an. antique shop in the West 
End a clever burglar made away with 
various small articles while the shop¬ 
keeper had her back turned. 

The police traced the thief, and he 
duly .went to prison, but after his 
‘release he called at the shop and in the 
most, friendly manner warned the girl 
in charge that she simply must have a 
mirror here and a mirror there, so that 
when her back was turned she might 
be able to mark any caller's move¬ 
ments in the glass. 

Having given this earnest counsel 
the man bowed and went his wav. 


Three Wise Things 

No one is a fool always, but every¬ 
one is a fool sometimes. 

Two dogs fight for a bone and a 
third runs away with it. 

To know what is right and to fear 
to do it is cowardice. 

$ 

The Days Gone By 

0 the days gone by ! O the days gone 
by! 

The apples in the orchard and the 
pathway through the rye ; 

The chirrup of the robin and the 
whistle of the quail 
As he piped across the meadows sweet 
as any nightingale; 

When the bloom was on the clover, 
and the blue was in the sky, 

Any my happy heart brimmed over in 
the days gone by; 

James Whitcomb Riley 
® 

, Tip-Cat 

Qur shipbuilders have not lost their 
cunning, says a speaker. They have 
plenty of craft. 

El 

Sheffield people are said to be slim. 
Must be having a thin time, 

0 

London is the quietest capital city in 
Europe, Although it is run on 
sound principles, 

□ 

Lift girls.arc usually polite. But they 
are quick to take you up. 

0 

A French poet cannot write with a cat 
in the room. Except doggerel ? 

•0 

'Y'uk average man pays little attention 
to his headgear. Doesn’t even know 
when he is talking 
through liis hat. 

0 

A'man climbed a 
spire 250 feet 
high to ask for a 
job. He had high 
ambitions. 

0 

Tne House of 
Commons i s 
noted for its scenes. 
And is always 
bringing in new 
Acts. 

0 

A publisher says 
h e fi rs t s a w 
one of our famous 
authors in a hos- 
.pital cot. Must have been a writing case. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
generous Jew lias left the Shaftes¬ 
bury Society £500 in memory of 
Sir John Kirk. 

native church at Batanga in the 
‘ Cameroons sent 15 shillings to 
New York Presbyterians " for the 
starving in America. " 

Two Dundee citizens have given 
£10,000 to Dundee Infirmary. 

JUST AN IDEA 
If we are never going to tear again , as 
we have all promised, why is over a 
•million pounds a year being spent on 
poison-ms research in England alone ? 


Good To Live Now 

hen was the Golden Age ? 

" Now/' says Sir James Jeans.- 

“ Impossible ! ” retorts the man 
who is always grumbling about hard 
times; " Think of the trade depres¬ 
sion, think of the income tax, think 
of the rates ! ” 

But Sir James refuses to think that 
the cost of living matters more than 
everything else. 

The famous astronomer, who has 
just returned to England, was standing 
in the hall of a New York hotel, 
waiting for his luggage to be carried 
out, when an enterprising interviewer 
caught him. 

Then it was, with his heart full of 
happy thoughts of the homeward 
voyage, that Sir James gave his 
opinion of our times. " Those who 
come after us," lie said, “ will think 
of ours as the Golden Age—the 
glorious morning of the world." 

Life is so exciting and delightful 
to the man of science today because 
wc know very little about the world. 
He is a pioneer, exploring a new 
country. Those who come after us 
will understand far more than we do, 
but they will miss the thrill of the 
pioneer, just as those born today will 
miss the first thrill of wireless. How 
dull it will be to know everything ! 

»Thus says the great astronomer, 
who looks forward eagerly. 

Today scholars do not think Know¬ 
ledge an interesting mummy. 

m 

Modesty Is Home Again 

Tt is an age in which Modesty is said 
to have passed out of the world; 
but wc are glad to have found it at last. 

Mr Edward Harkness is the American 
splendid, the generous son of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who has given the 
Pilgrim Trust to England, a fund of 
£2,000,000 to be spent on good causes 
here. It helps to keep up Durham 
Castle, to buy up playing fields, to do 
a thousand big and little things. There. 
has never been a finer fund with 
greater freedom in its spending than 
this of Mr Harkness. 

The other night a great number of 
people gathered to do honour to this 
great friend of ours, this benefactor of 
the country he. cannot help loving as 
we do ; and Mr Harkness was called on 
for a speech. This is what he said : 

When I remember the very eminent men 
whom you have entertained and some of the 
splendid addresses you have listened to, I 
only wish that it was within my power to 
follow in their footsteps and to say something 
to you which it might be a profit for you to 
hear. But as Nature has withheld this gift 
from me, I content myself with telling you 
how very glad I am to be here, how very 
pleased I am to be entertained by you, and 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

So it was that Modesty came back 
into the world again, and we thank 
Mr Harkness, as he thanked his hosts, 
from the bottom of our heart. 

© 

A Prayer in the Morning 

0 Lord God, send me good speed 
this day. Genesis 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If we should 
cancel war debts, 
or war hates 
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ONE EUROPE 

THE LL.O. AND THE U.S.E 

Why Not Make a Beginning 
and Get On With It ? 

ONE BIG THING THAT COULD 
BE DONE 

By Our League Correspondent 

A new Europe. 1 . To plan out the 
Continent as a whole—To make it a 
community instead of a collection of 
separated States—that is the. essential, 
conception of a European Union for 
which the Committee of Inquiry lately 
sat in Geneva.' 

It is not a new idea, for men have 
dreamed of it for more than a century, 
and thoughts of great international 
public works have haunted many minds. 
Now the I.L.O. has put these thoughts 
into practical fofm and set them before 
a Commission of Inquiry as a remedy 
for some of our present distress. This 
wide vision] is courageously introduced 
into the narrow grooves of political and 
economic policies. Will there be enough 
courage in the commission to take it 
and make it a reality ? 

International Roads 

Roads and railways designed to 
serve the Continent as a whole are the 
first lines sketched in on this grand 
plan. Special roads for motor-traffic 
are already being made in many 
advanced countries, but they have no 
connection with each other. They are 
like the scattered parts of some body 
which no one has yet thought of put¬ 
ting together. The I.L.O. suggests a 
great international road system with 
main arteries, one passing, for example, 
through Paris, Vienna, and Athens; 
another through Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, 
and Moscow ; another across the Alpine 
region; another from the Baltic to the 
Balkans. The nerve system of a United 
Europe would come into being with 
such roads. 

A second suggestion concerns the 
navigable waterways. Why not link 
up the Rhine, the Rhone, and the 
North German rivers with each other 
and with the Danube ? 

Wresting Success From Failure 

A third rich suggestion is the trans¬ 
mission of electric current on a Con¬ 
tinental scale. Some countries have 
already made beginnings which could 
be extended to meet the needs of the 
whole European community. With the 
realisation of such schemes we should 
truly wrest success from failure ; out of 
the troubles of the present would come 
something, good for the future and 
good also for the present. 

These schemes would call for workers 
of every country. The necessary tools, 
material, and equipment would provide 
employment, and wages instead of. 
doles would increase spending and en¬ 
courage trade. 

The Spirit of Adventure 

The I.L.O. has other proposals also. 
It suggests a European Labour Exchange 
which would keep check of the* demand 
and supply of labour in all occupations, 
and would give warning of coming un¬ 
employment so that projected works 
might be put in hand. It believes that 
the old camaraderie of the war days 
would come with the spirit of adventure 
of working in a new country. People 
would learn to look, on employment 
problems from an international point 
of view and sec Europe as a whole. 

Finally, for the immediate present, 
a most practical proposal, dear to the 
heart of the I.L.O., is to replace on 
all Continental railways the extremely 
dangerous method of screw-coupling 
in use at present by the safe automatic 
method. This would give work to 
600,000 men for a period of five years 
and would be an immense step forward 
in safe travelling. Why not make a 
start with this in the work of running 
Europe as a vast business concern 
instead of as a hundred hostile firms ? 


A good number of people in Oxford 
have been thinking that it. is 
very pleasant to be a Friend of the 
Bodleian. This little fellowship, whose 
■beginning we noted in 1925, was formed 
for the help of the famous Bodleian 
Library, to supply books and manu¬ 
scripts which were lacking. 

The movement has. been a great 
success. Each year something that 
students for generations to come will be 
thankful for has been given to the 
library by the Friends of the Bodleian. 


L kt us do justice to a pioneer woman 
doctor. Dr Elizabeth Blackwell, 
who passed away some twenty years ago 
at Rock House, Hastings. 

In writing of Dr Harriet Clisby, who 
lived to keep her 100th birthday and 
spent more than a third of her life in the 
practice of medicine, the C.N. described 
her as the first woman doctor. Dr 
Blackwell was before her. 

She was. born in Bristol in 1821, went 
with her father to America when a 
child of eleven, and in that country, 
where there was no such opposition 
as in mid-Victorian England to women 
doctors, took a medical degree at 
Geneva University, Pennsylvania, as 


Among the gifts received this year are 
70 volumes of 17th-century poetry which 
came from the library of a great scholar 
who had made valuable' notes in the 
books, notes which may be said to 
sum up the work of his life. 

Another beautiful gift is the famous 
14th-century manuscript book of Wy- 
cliffe’s sermons. From these yellow pages, 
with their close handwriting that is so 
difficult to read at first sight, seems to 
rise a faint echo of the thunder and 
might of Wycliffe’s preaching. 


long ago as 1851. Dr Clisby’s degree was 
not taken till 1865, and was accorded to 
her also in America. 

I)r Elizabeth Blackwell began practis¬ 
ing in New York as soon as she had won 
her degree and afterwards she studied in 
Paris and much later in London. The 
English Medical Register admitted her 
name to its list in 1859. Ten years later 
she practised in London, and assisted 
in forming the London Medical School 
for Women. v 

By all accounts, therefore, her nftme 
must be placed first on the roll of women 
doetprs. She did not live to the great age 
of Dr Clisby, but she was ninety when 
she passed away. 


HAGGAI THE 
MARTYR 

OXFORD HONOURS A JEW 

The Man Who Died For His 
Faith 700 Years Ago 

AND THE COFFEE-HOUSE MAN 

Not long ago a group of distinguished 
men stood before a newly-unveiled 
tablet marking the place where Haggai 
was martyred for his faith more than 
seven centuries ago. 

It was at Osney, Oxford, that Haggai 
died for his faith in 1222. 

" In a city of martyr's memorials," 
said Professor Seiigman, " in a city 
that withstood kings and popes in the 
defence of truth, a city that keeps alive 
the heroism of Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley, Campion, Laud, and all the 
noble army of martyrs, let us spare 
one moment to think of Haggai the 
Jew in the midst of them." 

A Scholar and a Brave Man 

In the beginning Haggai was known 
as Robert of Reading, and he belonged 
to the Dominican Order. He was a 
scholar, and a very brave man. When 
he became converted to Judaism he 
might have saved his life by keeping 
his new faith secret, and making a 
show of believing in his old faith still. 
But he was too honest to play the 
hypocrite, so he was condemned to die. 
It his faith is not ours we cau admire 
and envy the courage which enabled 
him to face the executioners for the 
sake of his vision of the truth. 

The tablet to his memory was un¬ 
veiled on the birth centenary of Adolf 
Neubauer, the historian of the Jews 
of Oxford. First a luncheon was given 
at Oriel College, then tablets were 
unveiled to marie the site of Haggai’s 
martyrdom and of the synagogue and 
cemetery used in the Middle Ages, and 
then a portrait of Neubauer was pre¬ 
sented to Exeter College. Among those 
present was the great scholar's nephew, 
Dr Buchler, who is Principal of the 
Jew's College, London. 

Oxford’s First Cafe 

The whole day was a tribute to the 
good that Jews had wrought in Oxford. 
Speakers referred to their great services 
to art and literature, and one spoke of 
how they had developed commerce, 
which had been a crude system of 
barter before their coming, and had 
made stone houses popular. 

Then the mayor had something to 
say in lighter vein. There was one Jew, 
he said, to whom town and gown alike 
owed a great debt of gratitude, and 
he was a certain Jacob who introduced 
coffee into England, and opened the 
first cafe in Oxford. ’ 1 

What would undergraduates do with¬ 
out cafes ? It is almost impossible to 
imagine varsity life without them. 
What did they do after lectures when 
there were no cafes ? There were only 
taverns and bull-rings in those days. 
Jacob was certainly a great civiliscr, 
and deserves our kindliest remembrances. 

Haunts of Plotters 

It is rather a pity that we have 
dropped the good English name of 
coffee-house in favour of cafe. Perhaps 
it is because seventeenth-century coffee¬ 
houses got such a bad name as haunts 
of political plotters. Charles the Second 
tried to suppress them, but they sprang 
up again, to be the delight of under¬ 
graduates, shoppers, holiday-makers, and 
business girls. One of the few things 
we can imagine bringing about a 
revolution in England today would 
be another royal proclamation con¬ 
demning cafes. The Army would be 
on the side of the rebels, for at the 
dinner of the Old Comrades Association 
the other day Sir Charles Briggs said 
that " modem soldiers eat buns, drink 
lemonade, and suck toffee." 


Yacht That sails Ashore 



Flying Scud at soa 



Sailing on whools down the beach 


» 

Major J, R. Could, of Bexhill-on-Sea, has a yacht, very appropriately named the Flying Scud, 
that is fitted with pneumatic-tyred wheels which may be raised or lowered according to 
whether he wishes to sail on the sea or along the beach, as shown in our pictures. 


The First Woman Doctor 
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KOOKABURRAS FROM 
COCKNEYS 

One Place Doing Well 
.in Australia 


Two Years of a Royal Commission 

WHAT THE GREAT DRINK INQUIRY IS ABOUT 
Nearly 40,000 Questions Asked and 
Answered About the Effects of Alcohol 
THE IMPORTANT REPORT ON THE WAY TO PARLIAMENT 


THE FAIR BRIDGE SCHOOL 

Not all news from Australia these 
days is depressing, One of her concerns, 
at least,'is‘prospering, for we have good 
news of the great school founded there 
by Kingsley Fairbridge. - .. 

We have often told of this village of 
children in the C.N. There are over 360 
now, - and another V37 are on their way 
out,’ ~So big and important is tliis com¬ 
munity that it now has its own church 
and a resident chaplain. 

Fairbridge' School is.a splendid train¬ 
ing-ground for the men and women of 
Australia's tomorrow^ The children live 
iit cottages, with a Mother in each cot- 
tagej ; They are at. the State school 
during; the day and have a real home in 
the evening, where they spend a lot of 
time gardening, for the cottage with the 
best garden wins a silver cup. 

No Kinemas 

They. have their own companies of 
Scouts and Guides, and there is a shield 
to be'competed for in sports. For this 
the. 'children : are divided : into" three 
groups—-the Kangaroos, the Magpies, and 
the'-Kookaburras^ It must be great fun 
for a little fellow from London to arrive 
in this village and find that lie is no 
longer a Cockney but a Kookaburra. 

There are some things he will miss. 
There are no shops, no theatres, no kine¬ 
mas. We might do well to remember these 
children of the Bush when we are buying 
presents ' in • the crowded shops next 
Christmas and perhaps send a; toy or 
two along to. Fairbridge School, Pinjarra, 
Western'Australia," to remind some of 
the children of Old England.' 

A GOOD IDEA 
Post Office, Please Borrow 

A very interesting innovation has 
been made by the American Post Office 
which is a great help to business firms. 

It consists* of a business reply envelope 
whicli can be sent out with a circular 
and; which bears ‘tlic inscription : 

Postage will be . 

, Paid by Addressee .. 

This . enables the .advertising firm to 
send, out what is in effect a * stamped 
addressed envelope ..upon;which postage 
will not have to be paid unless it is used. 

If the reply envelopes are used -the 
local - post office, charges the' issuing 
firm with the cost, which is quite simple. 

Here, of course, a circularising firm 
can only send out a stamped addressed 
envelope, which means that it wastes 
postage' on many stamped envelopes 
that are not used, * . 

Could not the Post Office borrow this 
good idea from America ? — * 


A USE FOR HAIR 
Chinese Is Best 

When oils are extracted. from vege¬ 
table seeds such as cotton, flax, and sun¬ 
flowers enormous pressure is used. . The 
seeds are crushed in powerful hydraulic 
presses and the oil is squeezed out. 
Some sort of filter‘cloth must be used 
at the bottom of the" press to separate 
the oil from the crushed seeds,' and for 
this purpose nothing so good as cloth 
woven from human hair has been found. 

A new industry has grown up in recent 
years for oil press cloths made from 
hair, and of all the hair in the world 
that of the Chinese has proved the best. 
Last year more than 1500 tons of human 
hair were imported from China and woven 
into these chemical cloths; Human hair 
cloth is used in England in some indus¬ 
tries ; it is woven for chemical purposes 
in France and Germany, but principally 
in Georgia, where vegetable oil is 
manufactured on an immense scale. 


Just two years ago the,King, on the 
advice of his Ministers, summoned 21 
men and ..women to " inquire .into the 
working of the laws relating to the supply 
and ' sale of intoxicating liquors in 
England and Wales and into the social 
and economic effects - of the question ; 
dnd to examine and»report upon pro¬ 
posals that may be made for amending 
the . law in the public interest." The 
Report is expected in September. 

1 Tlic Chairman of the Commission is 
Lord Amulrce, ‘ an eminent barrister, 
and the remaining Commissioners, in- 
eluding three ladies, p were selected 
by'the Home Secretary and include a 
representative of the Home Office and 
representatives .of Licensing Justices, 
Liquor Trade and Clubs, social workers, 
and the man in the street. 

Seventy Public Sittings 

The Commissioners rat at a horseshoe 
table, ten on each side of the Chairman. 
The witness sat at a table forming the 
chord of the arc, with a shorthand writer 
by liis side who took . down his utter¬ 
ances, wise of unwise. Behind the 
witness, separated by a passageway, sat 
the reporters and the public. The wit¬ 
ness, when he appeared, had already sent 
in a precis of his evidence on which the 
Chairman examined him,at length, and 
then the Commissioners in turn asked 
any questions they liked. * ' 

I The earliest witnesses were naturally 
official representatives of the > Home 
Office and the Customs and : Excise, 
followed by the police, stipendiary 
magistrates, and licensing justices and 
their clerks. Then followed witnesses 
put forward by the Drink Traffic, the 
hotels, clubs, and so on. The panel of 
Temperance witnesses was drawn up by 
a special Temperance Committee of 
members of Parliament. 

No fewer than ry2 witnesses have 
been heard at 70 public sittings, and 
39,998 questions and answers have been 
recorded. The principal subjects dis> 
cussed have been the following 

Four Great Points 

1 1. The effect (beneficial or otherwise) 
of the present restrictions on the hours 
of sale of liquor, of-the high prices of 
liquors, and of the industrial situation. 
Tlic decrease in consumption and public 
drunkenness has been pointed out by all 
witnesses, but opinions have differed as 
to how far such improvements would be 
maintained in the event of a marked 
revival of trade, or,a reduction in the 
taxes on liquors, or a relaxation of the 
hours of sale.. There was almost uni¬ 
versal agreement as to the benefit of 
shorter drinking hours. . 

\ 2. .Much evidence lias been given as 
to the working of the regulations affect¬ 
ing'clubs where drink is distributed to 
members and friends, and opinion seems 
overwhelmingly in favour of drastic 
amendments in the . law to prevent’ the 
springing up of a system, of unregulated 
distribution of drink on a large scale 
through clubs side by side and in com¬ 
petition with the regulated publichouse. 

3. The Tied-House System has come 
under review. Its origin and history 
were examined and also its operation at 
the present time. It seems that about 
95 out of every. 100 licensed premises in 
England and Wales * (but not in Scot¬ 
land) are tied to brewers for their supply 
of beer, and generally of spirits, and 
wines as well. Interesting figures were 
given to show the extent to which, in 
recent years/ the brewery trade has 
fallen into a" small number of hands. 
Whereas in. 1870 there were 28,679 
breweries in the United Kingdom, today 
there are less than 1500, though the 
actual quantity of beer brewed is now 
little less than in 1870; Evidence was 
given as to the number of titled people 


with large interests ■ in great breweries 
serving the poorest parts of London. 

; 4. But the real issue before the Com¬ 
mission has been: Is there-today a 
Drink Problem in England and Wales ? 

; The attitude of the Drink Traffic'wit¬ 
nesses and of the Commissioners repre¬ 
senting their interests has been that of 
bland disbelief ; everything is going on 
well and may be left to work itself out 
in future years, they say. But the care¬ 
fully-documented and moderately-stated 
evidence given by the Temperance wit¬ 
nesses has undoubtedly produced a 
profound impression on the Commission. 
The weighty medical and sociological 
evidence given by Dr Courtenay Weekes, 
who led the Temperance evidence, could 
not be gainsaid; the statistical and 
historical. review given by Mr G. B. 
Wilson made clear the close connection 
between industrial. conditions and the 
amount of money spent on Drink, 

In Poverty-Stricken Bermondsey 

Dr Salter, M.P., astounded the Com¬ 
mission with his figures as to money 
wasted on drink in the poverty-stricken 
borough of Bermondsey, where, out of 
an average family income of 56s 4c! a 
week, an average expenditure of 16s a 
week goes in drink. His figures were 
not challenged, and the brewing repre¬ 
sentatives not only did not ask questions 
but actually stayed away ! 

One of the most important statements 
was that of Sir Josiali Stamp, the great 
economist .and chairman of the L.M.S, 
Railway. Questioned as to. his opinion 
of our national expenditure on drink Sir 
Josiali said : " It is a very bad expendi¬ 
ture from an economic point of view. 
With a more moderate consumption of 
alcohol all sorts of other social influences 
that arc good-have a chance to grow." 

Breweries and Their Owners 

Viscount ,Astor gave much valuable 
evidence as to the power of the Drink 
Traffic in politics and its influence on 
the newspapers by reason of the colossal 
sums spent in advertising. The principal 
witness for the brewers accepted with¬ 
out surprise the figure of £3,000,000 as 
spent in one year on Drink advertising. 

Startling figures were given as to the 
immense increase in brewers’ profit since 
1913. The £5,000,000 Ordinary Stock 
of Guinness’s Brewery stood in. 1913 at 
£18,500,000; in April last year the same 
stock, increased by £2,500,000 bonus 
shares, stood at £40,000,000. Other 
companies with an Ordinary share value 
at par of £25,047,000 stood at the same 
date (including £11,000,000 of bonus 
shares) at £82,890,000. In April 1913 
the Deferred Ordinary Stock of Watney, 
Combe/ Reid & Co., which had been 
written down from £3,185,000 to £796,1000, 
stood 'at £44,000 ; . in April. 1930. that 
same .stock^ (increased by £2,389,000 
bonus shares) was worth £9,875,000 plus 
at least £4,000,600 in dividends;' 

The Money Spent on Drink 

The number of Ordinary shareholders 
in many breweries is very small. 
Breweries with a total capital of 39 
millions are run for the ultimate benefit' 
of under 700 persons.or holdings, and 
65 millions of capital is operated for 
not more than ' 1600 Ordinary share 
holdings. In Londoii 12 companies with 
a total capital of over 51 million pounds 
are controlled by 300 persons holding 
£10,750,000 out of £16,000,600 Ordinary 
shares. If men and women in . our 
industrial areas spent on beer only such 
part of their/income as their family 
needs justified there are few brewefy 
companies trading in . such areas that 
would pay five per cent, qr indeed any 
dividend. Every pound of Ordinary 
dividend and many pounds of Preference 
dividend are earned at the expense of the 
poorest‘children of our land'.' " 
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CROWDING THE 
TOWNS 

Fall in Food Prices 
Empties the Villages ; - 

AMERICA’S RURAL 
POPULATION . 

The. great fall in food prices has had 
the effect of still further reducing the, 
American farming population. . .1 

Tlic movement of people to the towns,; 
which has been a marked feature of' 
modem civilisation, is very notable in' 
America, and .it is said that now the 
agricultural population forms little inore ( 
than a fifth of America’s 123 millions. 

This is unfortunate for America both 
from a social and an industrial point of 
view. , It has helped to 6rowd the towns 
and to accentuate the evils of poverty 
and unemployment. 

Animals and Motors 

What is very surprising is the fall. in", 
that part of .the American national in-: 
come drawn by agriculture. In 1913 . 
the farm income formed 18 per cent of 
,the whole; last year it was hardly 
more than 10 per cent. • • ■; ‘ 

The progress * of : motor-traction has/ 
been a remarkable feature in the Ameri¬ 
can scene. This will be realised when' 
we remember that in the old days the-- 
food required by animals used for 
draught called for the production of 
enormous quantities of fodder. Now 
the progress of the motor has so seriously' 
reduced the number of draught animals - 
j that less food is required on that' 
account. It is estimated that ■ thej 
animals replaced by motors would; in' 
1930, have consumed the produce of 
about 20 million acres of land as com¬ 
pared with a period only thirteen years 
ago! That is to say, 20 million acres 
of land have gone out. of cultivation 
because of motor-vehicles in that short 
space of time. . .. 

HEARING THE DEW FALL 
A New Telephone Wonder 

When the clew begins to fall in the 
cold-storage chamber on the Canterbury 
lamb the telephone rings . 

I That is one of the refinements of 
science in taking care that our frozen: 
food shall be refrigerated at the right; 
temperature and in the right way. Its' 
operation is described in the annual; 
report of the Food Investigation Board.:' 

' It is not easy for the eye or the touch ’ 
to detect the exact moment when dew 
appears or disappears in a cold store, 
but that marvellous electric eye the 
photo-electric cell can do it in a winking. 
One might almost say that it does wink, 

: Light reflected from s6me. cooled 
’surface' in' tile' storage chamber, falls/on' 
the window of. the cell.' If dew has' 
formed or is forming on the cooled sur-. 
face the light comes, scattered by the 
'dew droplets, however, small they be,: 
instead of in a straight for ward/beam,.• 
The cell knows the difference at once,, 
and responds by a difference in its own•„ 
power of. electric conduction. V 

* This difference is transmitted to a 
circuit which , wakes up another .cell of 
another kind, which for convenience we. 
may describe as a telephone cell. < When • 
this hears the news of what. the. photo¬ 
electric cell’lias seen it responds by a 
click in a telephone receiver. . . •; 

The telephone, by means of clicks 
which come and go or increase or 
decrease in frequency, can tell the 
scientific man who is listening when the 
dew comes and the instant it goes. 


LITTER LOUT NEWS 

A man has been summoned for 
dropping monkey-nut shells in Victoria 
Park. Littering the park in any way is 
now prohibited. At the L.C.C. it was 
stated that litterers in this park are 
always prosecuted. 
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The Pageant of the Motherland—Scenes in Our Island Story 



Boadlcea at Berkhamsted Castle 


A falconer and Court ladies at the Rochester pageant 


Mary Queen of Scots at Stirling 



King Ethelbert of Kent decrees the building of a church at Rochester 


The heralds at Cardiff's historical pageant 


(n the past few weeks many historical pageants have been taking place, and we give pictures of a few of them. The picture of William and Harold shows English players from Hastingsenacting 

an episode in the life of the Conqueror during their recent visit to his birthplace at Falaise. See page 4. 
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A RIVAL AMONG ARE BRITISH GOODS 
THE ENGINES THE BEST? 


BACK TO THE 
WORLD AGAIN 

LAST SEA BEAR DID 
NOT DIE 

Its Quaint Head Above the 
Waters Once More 

SIXTY KNOWN 

It appears that the report of the 
death of the last Sea Bear some forty 
years ago was greatly exaggerated. 

This interesting creature, which was 
known to commerce as well as to 
naturalists as the California Fur Seal 
before it was’declared extinct, has lifted 
its quaint head above the waters again. 

For its restoration to the life of the 
sea no thanks are due to the fur scalers, 
who pursued it so relentlessly for ninety 
years that when, about 1892, the 
announcement was made that there 
were no more Californian fur seals 
no one was surprised. 

Californian Cave Dwellers 

Besides being of different appearance 
from either the sea lion or the northern 
fur seal of Alaska it lives in summer 
in different waters and spends its life 
differently. The northern fur seal, as the 
C.N. reported recently, goes in vast 
hordes to the Bering Sea in summer 
and comes south only in winter. 

The Sea Bears in the days when they 
existed by hundreds of thousands used 
to occupy' caves along the shore line 
of California and stay there. Their 
range was from the Santa Barbara 
Islands off Los Angeles to the islands off 
the south end of the Lower California 
Peninsula, and out into the Pacific to 
Guadaloupe Island. 

The poor things were easy to catch. 
The sealers used to hunt them out 
in their caves with lanterns when no 
other way served. But pursuit was so 
successful as well as so thorough that 
aiter some forty or fifty years of it there 
were not enough Californian fur seals 
left to make it worth while to hunt them. 

The Massed Attack 

As usual the greed of the sealers and 
whalers—who took seals if there were 
nothing more profitable— -had killed off 
the supply. It is not possible to say 
how many were slaughtered for their 
fur, but in two years 74,000 were taken 
at the Farallone Islands. One ship took 
8400 in three weeks from the I 3 enita 
Islands. At one time there were 30 
camps and 2000 men near San Diego 
in the traffic. 

In face of this massed attack the 
colonies of Sea Bears dwindled, till about 
1880 the take of skins was no more 
than a thousand a year. 

It was still dwindling, but the skins 
were becoming more valuable, and the 
Sea Bear was easy to sec and follow 
while in existence, so that it was not 
unnatural to conclude that when no 
more captures were reported by vigilant 
sealers the prey was extinct. 

Marked off the Map 

So the species of the Californian 
Sea Bear was marked off the map, 
and was described only through four 
weather-worn skulls found on Guadaloupe 
Island some forty years ago. Mr Charles 
Townsend, now the Director of the 
■ New York Aquarium, saw also seven 
live seals but could not get near them. 
Two years later somebody thought he 
saw one. ^ Then there was none. In 
1894 the r Sca Bear was officially de¬ 
clared extinct. It remained a memory. 
Scientifically the name on its tombstone 
was Arotocephalus Townscndi. 

! Then, 34 years later, to the notice of 
the same Mr Townsend were brought 
two male seals captured alive at 
Guadaloupe Island. He examined them 
first with incredulity then with growing 


RARE CREATURES 
FOR THE ZOO 

First Hoatzin in Europe ? 

BUBU AT THE DENTIST’S 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has had the good fortune to 
acquire a collection of rare creatures 
from British Guiana. 

The most interesting of the birds are 
three humming-birds, a beautiful orange 
cock-of-the-rock, and a hoatzin. 

The hoatzin is believed to be the 
first living example of its kind to be 
brought to Europe, and though rather 
a- commonplace-looking bronze bird 
about the size- of a pheasant it is of 
great zoological importance, for it is the 
only surviving species of a group of 
birds related to reptiles. ' 

Structurally it differs from all other 
birds ; the baby members of the family 
have extraordinary characteristics. The 
head of the unhatched chick is decidedly 
reptilian ; and even when fully hatched 
it is still a curiosity. 

Queer Chicks 

The young hoatzin is unfledged and 
the tips of its wings arc furnished with 
claws. As the parent birds nest in trees 
overhanging water their queer chicks 
dive into this convenient bathing-pool,, 
swim with ease, and then climb back 
into the nest by their claws. But once 
the young birds begin to grow up and 
have feathers they Ipso their claws and 
their aquatic habits. 

The humming-birds arc tiny birds 
with long beaks, lovely blue and green 
metallic, plumage, and have a habit of 
spinning round in a circle till they look 
and sound like tops. 

Among the mammals in this collection 
are a three-toed sloth; a baby saki 
monkey (a rare South American simian 
seldom .seen in captivity) ; a young 
specimen of the great ant-eater, who is 
tame enough to be petted ; and a tree 
porcupine with a prehensile tail. 

Poor Bubu 

But while these new additions to the 
Zoo are all in excellent health and 
spirits poor Bubu, the Zoo's black-faced 
chimpanzee, has been through a trying 
and painful experience. 

One morning she was found lying 
huddled up on the floor of her den 
looking the picture of misery. The 
cause of the trouble was a bad tooth. 

A dentist was consulted, and it was 
arranged that Bubu should be taken to 
the Zoo's hospital, given a whiff of gas, 
and relieved. But as Bubu firmly 
refused to enter the removing box 
chloroform was pumped into her sleeping 
compartment; and eventually the keeper 
persuaded the patient to retire to her 
bed and ” get it over.” 

When the dentist saw her mouth he 
discovered that she not only had one 
bad tooth but eight 1 

The operation was quite successful, 
but Bubu continued to hold her jaw for 
several days, and was obviously worried 
by the holes left by the teeth. 


Continued from tho previous column 

delight. The Californian Sea Bear was 
still alive. 

There is no mistaking it. It has small 
visible ears, which the common seal 
has not. It has hind limbs which it can 
use on land instead of dragging them 
uselessly behind. 

Better still is the news that its 
numbers appear to be increasing. It 
has been seen on the Santa Barbara 
Islands ; and it is believed that at least 
60 Sea Bears arc at large. 

Unfortunately, though in some way 
an American citizen its range extends 
to Guadaloupe Island and the Mexican 
Government alone can give it protection 
there. We hope it will. There ought to 
be a League of Nations for rare animals. 


Something New in 
Transport 

HOT AND COLD WATER 
INSTEAD OF GAS 

Oils and electricity are not to have 
things all their own way in transport. 

Both have been winning the war 
against the steam-engine, which depends 
on water for its power; but now a new 
force has been given to water. 

At the Royal Society of Arts one 
evening recently Mr J. F. J. Malone 
demonstrated a remarkable new engine 
in which power is produced by the 
dilatation, and compression of water with 
changes of temperature. In the steam- 
engine water is changed into a gaseous 
form to produce the power, and hitherto 
all heat engines have been driven by 
gases. Steam, however, docs not enter 
into the new engine, for which many 
advantages arc claimed. 

A Silent Locomotive 

The engine can be adapted for loco-, 
motives, ships, power-stations, mines, 
and for many other uses. It is said that 
a silent locomotive is. possible; the 
engine will not overheat, and it is free 
from the risk of explosion. It will run 
quite efficiently with wood fuel and only 
a small quantity of water, and so it will 
be very useful in forests or deserts. 

When used on a ship it is said that the 
vessel could attain full speed within 
four hours of its furnaces being started, 
while power would be generated 33 per 
cent cheaper than .on a vessel’ driven 
by super-heated steam-engines, and 
space required for fuel would also be 
reduced by 33 per cent. 

This wonderful engine is beyond the 
experimental stage and is now ready for 
commercial development. 

NURSING A VILLAGE 
A Tale From Alaska 

Those who have known what it is to 
nurse a household through influenza 
will not envy tho lot of an American 
lady who, in the last influenza epidemic, 
found a whole village on her hands. 

It was a lucky day for this village of 
Golovin, in Alaska, when Mrs Cushy 
decided to go there with her husband, 
who was investigating the insects that 
affect reindeer, for she was there to 
help when the influenza epidemic swept 
like' a hurricane up the coast of the 
Bering Sea. Villager after villager 
went down with it till one day there 
were 140 in bed, and only Mrs Cushy, 
the missionary, two native men, and 
one woman left to look after them. No 
doctor was available. 

For four days Mrs Cushy took entire 
charge of the village besides feeding and 
looking after the reindeer used in her 
husband’s experiments. For two weeks 
she visited most of the homes daily. 
Wc arc glad to say that she had her 
reward, for in the end every one of 
her patients recovered. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Painting by Perugino . . ♦ £3990 

Portrait by Raeburn . . , £1575 

James II silver-gilt porringer . £983 

I4th-cent. Persian jar . . ♦ £780 

Chippendale mahogany cabinet £720 
Elizabethan sweetmeat-bor, ♦ £696 

George I walnut settee. . * . £680 

Persian bronze horse-bit . \ £620 

Pair of marble statuettes . . £600 

' Charles I bowl.£405 

Bronze leg of a Persian throne. £240 
Persian bronze axe-head . . £155 

Worcester mug » . . . . £125 

An Elizabethan silver salt-cellar weighing 
8 ounces was sold for £800. 


Too Much Rubbish About 

BUILDING-UP THE EXPORT 
MARKET 

Now that the conditions of British 
trade are widely discussed it is again 
being asserted that British goods arc 
always the best in the world, and that 
wliat is chiefly at fault is that wc 
do not advertise them enough. 

Now it is perfectly true that many 
British goods do rank among the best 
in the world, but it is utter folly to 
deceive ourselves by asserting that it 
is always the case that British goods 
excel. Unfortunately, far too much 
rubbish is made in some of our trades. 

We have too many rubbish buildings, 
too much rubbish furniture, rubbish 
crockery, rubbish ironmongery, and 
rubbish goods generally. 

Cheap Furniture 

A large number of the small house* 
and bungalows erected in England since 
.the war have been extremely bad, 
and are already giving the greatest 
trouble to their unfortunate buyers. 
I11 the case of furniture, an enormous 
quantity of stuff is simply thrown to¬ 
gether and cheaply and flashily finished. 
There are chests of drawers with drawers 
that will not run, and there arc too many 
chairs that creak almost as soon as they 
arc bought. 

Then there are china and earthenware. 
We recently saw, first in North London 
and next in a not unimportant country 
town, shop windows full of crockery 
almost each piece of which deserved to 
be broken up with a hammer as poor in 
quality and atrociously ugly in design. 

Rubbish For the Kitchen 

Then there is ironmongery. Here 
rubbish abounds. The greater part of 
the locks and fastenings put on modern 
houses quickly go to pieces, and rubbish 
equipment for the kitchen is far too 
prevalent. The result is that large sums 
of money are squandered on tho pur¬ 
chase of rubbish which wears out so 
quickly that it is extraordinarily dear. 

As for musical instruments, it is 
painful to think of tile quality of some 
of tlic instruments which arc offered to 
the public at prices which must yield 
very high rates of profit. 

These reproaches call for the serious 
attention of industry. We live in a 
world which is rapidly increasing its 
powers of production, and which will 
not tolerate badly made and inartistic 
goods. If wc want to increase our 
export trade wc can do it by producing 
the best possible value for money. 

CHINA’S NEED 
The League Meets It 

We have known for some time of all 
the help the League of Nations is giving 
to China in building - up its health 
service. Now still more has been asked 
and is being given. 

A request from the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment in Nanking was placed before the 
recent meeting of the League Council 
with the result that advice, proposals, 
and plans are now to be carried out for 
the improvement of river traffic, the 
creation of a civil engineering station, 
the training of Chinese engineers, the 
improvement of transit facilities, and 
for road building and harbour develop¬ 
ment. The Chinese Government, and 
particularly the National Economic 
Council recently set up, will henceforth 
keep in close contact with the League 
and, finding itself now in a better 
financial position, it undertakes to pay 
its arrears of contributions. 

Face the Danger 

Walk Left on the Pavements 
and Right on the Roads 
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SATURN AT HIS 
NEAREST 

The Reason For the 

Colossal Rings of Light 

A PLANET 735 TIMES LARGER 
THAN OUR WORLD 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The wonderful world of Saturn will be 
at his nearest to us on Monday, July 13, 
836,250,000 miles away. He will then be 
at his brightest for this year, and it will 
take quite a month before any diminu¬ 
tion of his brilliance will be perceptible. 

Saturn may. be easily found low in 
the south-east as soon as it is dark and 
due south about an hour after mid- 



The appearance of Saturn at the present time, 
-showing the extent to which the Rings are open 


night. lie cannot be mistaken, because 
there arc no stars so bright in the 
vicinity of Saturn. A star-map of 
such as there arc appeared in the C.N. 
for May 30. 

Seen through a telescope this lovely 
planet with his colossal " Rings of light ” 
is found to have changed since last 
year, for we now observe the Rings from 
a different point of view in space. 

These glorious appendages, which are 
in the form of concentric discs that cease¬ 
lessly whirl around Saturn's enormous 
sphere, now appear at a different angle 
and not quite so open. Consequently 
not so much sunlight is reflected to us, 
and Saturn appears less bright than he 
did last year. 

Though appearing so small and no 
more than a star to the naked eye 
Saturn is actually about 735 times 
larger than our world, and so we may 
obtain some idea of the immensity of 
the Rings which encircle this great 
world. Their diameter from side to 
side of their outer edge is 171,000 miles, 
and, as can be seen in the drawing, 
they are divided into three sections. 
The outer Ring is about 10,000 miles wide 
and separated by a varying space, which 
is generally about 3000 miles wide, from 
the middle Ring. This one, the 
brightest of them all, averages nearly 
16,000 miles in width and' may be 
likened to a colossal celestial platform 
revolving between the other two. 

The inner Ring, commonly called the 
Crape Ring, revolves the quickest, but 
is also much the faintest; it has a width 
of about 11,500 miles. The inner edge 
of | this Crape Ring revolves round 
Saturn at about 750 miles a minute and 
at a height of barely 7000 miles above 
the planet’s surface. This, by the way, 
is rushing along at some 360 miles ^ 
minute, . whereas the speed of the 
equatorial regions of the Earth amounts 
to barely 18 miles a minute. 

The Revolving Moonlets 

If the equatorial regions of Saturn 
revolved much faster they would fly 
off at 1 a tangent into space. This 
circumstance appears to be the reason 
for the existence of the Rings, for they 
are known to be composed of innumer¬ 
able particles, doubtless fragments that 
were long ages ago part of Saturn and 
now, as tiny moons or “moonlets,” 
revolve round his great sphere at a 
speed too fast for Saturn to pull them 
down on to his surface. 

So they continue their courses, millions 
and millions of them, in three great 
unending streams which appear to us 
as rings ; but so thin are they relatively 
that they are not more than from 50 
to 100 miles thick notwithstanding their 
enormous area. G. F. M. 


Glasgow Girls Produce a 
Peace Play 

Number of Members—27,312 

Glasgow is a stronghold of the C.L.N. 
Only lately we alluded to the large 
number of members in one school in 
this great city. Now we have news that 
many girls of the Hillside School in 
Glasgow have joined the C.L.N. and 
are already working hard for the cause 
of peace. 

Several of them have tried their hands 
at writing peace plays, and one of these 
plays, A Citizen’s Dream, has been 
produced in the school. The production 
was such a success that a profit of Aj 
was made, and this. the}' sent as a 
special donation to the League of 
Nations Union. 

Talent Waiting For a Chance 

This was not all the good done for 
peacemaking by the thirteen-year-olds 
who took part in this play. Much 
interest in the League of Nations was 
aroused besides, and it is very likely 
that more members have been won 
for the C.L.N. . 

Their little effort shows how worth 
while it is to put ourselves out a bit to 
do something of our own for peace. In 
every school there is talent waiting to 
pop up when it is given a chance. 

- How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l 

No letters should be 
sent to the C.N, office. Tiie c * L * Nt Badge 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


THE STORY OF EVEN 

The little word Even is used as a 
noun, an adjective, an adverb, and a 
transitive verb. 

As a noun it is a poetic form of 
evening. As an adjective it lias the 
sense of equal or uniform (even with the 
ground). It is used in such phrases as 
To get (or be) even with a person ; the 
odds are even (level), the even beat of 
the heart, an even (equable) temper, 
the even (uneventful) tenor of his way. 

It is in the use of even as an adverb 
that the chief difficulties offered by the 
word occur. Its misuse is exemplified 
when a writer, having cited a number 
of names, adds : “ and ever so many 
more whose names I do not even know.” 
Iiore the sense demands that the word 
even should come after names. It is 
better to avoid the even and to write: 
Whose very names I do not know. 

As an adverb even has the meaning 
of precisely or j 11st at the, moment 
(It has turned out even as I expected. 
Even as lie was speaking a shot rang 
out. Even now it is not too late). 

As a transitive verb the word means 
to make even : to even (or level) up. 
The adjective even-handed means im¬ 
partial or unbiased. The phrase 'Even 
so is often misused as a conjunction, and 
should be avoided when nothing or an 
ordinary conjunction such as but would 
do as well. 


THE BOAT AND THE WHALE 

The Red Star liner Westcrnland is a 
vcsscl of 16,500 tons. 

When she arrived at Plymouth a few 
weeks ago and stopped in the Sound to 
pick up her pilot it was discovered that a 
whale was impaled on her bows five feet 
below the water-line. 

The whale Was found to be forty-five 
feet long, and the unfortunate creature 
must have been run down by the ship. 


A TWO-MINUTE VISIT 

TO OUEEN ELIZABETH'S TOMB 

When you are in the great square at 
Westminster it takes only iivo minutes to 
reach the Chapel of Henry the Seventh and 
the tomb of Queen Elizabeth . 

The Queen died at Richmond in a 
4 little room with a lovety window which 
can still be seen. Her body was brought 
to the Abbey, and she sleeps beneath 
the splendid tomb James the First had 
carved for her. James was generous 
to the great Queen whom he succeeded, 
The tomb is handsomely sculptured and 
tells much royal history in heraldry. 

Afterwards James had the body of 
his mother Mary Queen of Scots brought 
from its vault in Peterborough Cathe¬ 
dral, and it was private! y, buried, not 
very far from Queen Elizabeth, in 
another aisle of the same chapel., A 
marble monument was put over her 
tomb too, a beautiful one, and we 
marvel a little at the motives which 
moved James to erect these. costly 
memorials, for he was by nature an 
economist, and his conduct toward his 
mother during her lifetime was, to say 
the least, hardly that of a son or a king. 

He himself said he wished that “ the 
like honour might be done to the body 
v of his dearest mother, and the like 
monument be extant of her, that had 
been done to others and to his dear 
sister the late Queen Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth and Her Sister 

Policy and pride • in the Tudor 
sovereigns he followed may have dic¬ 
tated his zeal in building the tomb to 
Elizabeth and forgetting that she had 
signed liis mother’s death warrant. 
While building the tomb over Elizabeth's 
body lie made it serve also as a monu¬ 
ment to her sister Mary. An inscription 
in Latin may be rendered: 

Destined in life o'er the same realm to reign , 
So noiv in death in the same urn we lie: 
Elizabeth and Mary, sisters hvain, 

In hope of resurrection by and'by. 

Look well on the face of the figure of 
Queen Elizabeth. In her hands she 
holds the ball and sceptre of sovereignty. 
The carved face is not that of her 
portraits, nor of that waxen effigy of her 
which, “ clad in its royal robes and 
having a crown upon the head thereof,” 
was laid upon her coffm when the body 
was brought by river from Richmond to 
Whitehall. All London came to see it as 
the procession passed. The Abbey has it 
still; it is up among the waxworks reached 
by the stairs near the Islip Chantry. 

, The Essex Ring 

But the face of Elizabeth on the 
marble tomb is different. It is that of a 
stern, tired old woman. It. is a strong 
face, almost fierce in its severity—yet 
something of peace has descended upon 
it. It is not a sculptor’s version of that 
queenly visage ; it is the Queen’s death 
mask, taken while she lay at Richmond. 

It is Elizabeth as she' lived and died. 
Resting on the marble figure is a 
dramatic thing, the ring she gave to 
Essex in his famous days. He was her 
favourite, but she sent him to the 
block, and the tradition is that had the 
ring been sent back to her it might have 
saved his life. Essex was not too proud 
to send it, the story goes, but a woman’s 
faithlessness is said to have sent the 
ring astray. 

It is only a story, perhaps, but after 
three hundred years the ring has re¬ 
turned to the Queen who gave it, and 
there we see it, two minutes from 
the bottom of Whitehall. 


I I 



grouJ! 

T HEY are growing so quickly, those 
children of yours. They are using 
up energy at such a rapid rate. 
Their great need is more—and still more 
—nourishment. 

For every particle of the material used in 
creating energy and ensuring healthy 
development is obtained from nourish¬ 
ment. That is why growing children have 
such good appetites — why even more 
nourishment is necessary than ordin¬ 
ary food supplies. That is also why 
“Ovaltine 1 ’ should be their daily beverage. 
It is such a delicious drink that all children 
love it. They prefer it served cold during 
the hot weather. 

“ Ovaltine ” is a perfectly balanced 
natural food that supplies all the nourish¬ 
ing elements for healthy growth. It makes 
good the deficiency in nourishment of 
ordinary food. 

The supreme value of “ Ovaltine ** is 
easily understood when you consider*'its 
ingredients. It is prepared from the 
best and freshest milk, malt extract, and 
eggs from our own and specially selected 
farms. Not only is “ Ovaltine ” so much 
superior in food value, but it is also the 
lowest in cost. 

Give your children “ Ovaltine ” instead 
of other beverages. They will grow up 
strong and healthy—with sturdy bodies, 
sound nerves and alert minds. 

OVA LTIN E 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Hot or Cold 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland , 
1 / 3 , 2 /- and 3/9 per tin. 

P636 
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Success in games and studies, and 
all the way through life itself, depends 
very largely upon Fitness. Let * 
Andrews help. Andrews is the 
Nation’s family health safeguard, 
tested and proved by time. It re¬ 
freshes and invigorates by cleansing 
internally, and is both cooling and 
blood-cooling. 





This fine old sweetmeat, 
celebrated for nearly a 
century is made from the 
original recipe. It com¬ 
bines the merit of quality 
with a most delightful 
flavour. 


In packets , 

1d.2d.Gd.& 1 /- 

In airtight round tins 

6d. <£s 1 /- 




CftUard & Bowser Ltd., Duke’s Hoad. 
London, W.C.l. 


fct 


HELP! HELP! 


ft 


Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospitat 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the u poor " 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, Iloxton Market 
Christian Mission, Iloxton Market, London, N.l. 

President — Walter Scoles, Esq. 



Make the 

Daily Sketch 

YOUR Picture Paper. 


3 for Xel. 

Send a postcard and receive by return & selection of 500 
Stamps from which you may pick any 3 for id. Every 
book is guaranteed to contain perfect Stamps catalogued 
to at least 3/» cacii. If your collection is under 15,000 
varieties you may rest assured - you will find useful 
items My lady assistants have no Catalogue alongside 
them when making up these books, and it frequently 
happens that quite rare stamps aro to be found. Air 
Mails, Pictorials, Mint Colonials, Rupees and sets are 
in every book. Send a postcard iiqw. This 
week wa aro giving free a choice pictorial 
postage stamp catalogued by Stanley Gibbous 
at 2/- to the first 1,000 applicants. 
FRANCE3 BOND,284,Rookery Rd. .Handuworth, Birmingham, 

NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i|lb. 5/-, 

3 lb. 10/-. Excellent lor Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Colours from 3/10 lb, post 
free. TURE YVOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc, 
, Patterns sent xvith pleasure, • 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON. 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


Young People '^“VTor 

them too. Those they choose are the real sardines—the 

MARIE ELISABETH SARDINES 


They can always be had at the Grocers, whether one 
is at home or at some far remote holiday resort, 
GOOD? Well, there are more of them sold thau of 
any other. That should be convincing. 



PACKET” 


4 


|D. 


500 excellently 
mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 Postage 
unused, 12-page booklet for duplicates, extra. 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts {three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp - collecting 
friends’ addresses receive free set. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS (C,N, Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2,'9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO.. 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
Ev return you will receive a handsome Lever Self.Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6, Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 


Premysl Pitter 


A petition signed by sixty members of 
the House of Commons was recently 
sent to President Masarylc of Czecho¬ 
slovakia asking him to bring about the 
release from prison of Premysl Pitter. 

Premysl Pitter is one of those men 
who arise from time to time, first in one 
country then in another, to hold on high 
some flag of liberty, to proclaim some 
crusade, to suffer, perhaps to die, that 
others may follow after. His imprison¬ 
ment is a result of his work for peace. 

His teaching and preaching, as well as 
his life, are based on the Sermon on the 
Mount. A group of followers have 
gathered around him who provide him 
with a small income. Together they 
form a community of service for tlieir 
poorer fellows, and one of their ambi¬ 
tions is to build a home for children 
when they have enough money. 

Pitter has written various books and 
pamphlets in "which he points out new 
ways of peace, and he publishes a 


monthly periodical, called Fraternisa¬ 
tion, setting forth his ideas. But 
Czecho-Slovakia is not yet sufficiently 
won over to the idea of peace to abolish 
military service ; conscription is a law 
of the land. So the police have had their 
eyes on Premysl Pitter for some time. 
First he was refused permission to con¬ 
tinue preaching in a church ; then he 
was deprived of his licence to speak in 
the open air ; finally a scai*cli was made 
in his room for anything that might be 
proved against him, and a document 
was found for which he was sent to 
prison. This was a copy of a resolution 
signed by a number of well-known people 
protesting against military training. 

Pitter is no agitator, except for peace. 
His life is of the simplest, and he lives 
the Christianity that he preaches. 

We hope his release may be speedy 
and the laws under which he was sent 
to prison brought more into harmony 
with the world's desire for peace,. 


Taxi To the tower 


I t is a tedious journey , from Chelsea 
to the Tower Bridge whichever way 
you take it—except one. 

Pending the arrival of the cheap and 
liandj r seaplane of the future, the 
journey can now be done in about ten 
minutes by taxi-boat. 

This public vehicle has not been long 
on the river, and in numbers it amounts 
only to six, but for anyone in a hurry, 
honestly anxious to leave Chelsea for 
the Tower, or the other way about, it 
is the only way. 

There may be a better one, but it is 
certain there are several w'orse. By bus 
the journey could not be made much 
under the hour at times of traffic blocks, 
and there would be at least one change 
of bus. * 

By bus and train to Sloanc Square 
and on to Mark Lane would be some¬ 
thing over half an hour. By taxi it 
would be no quicker and the cost would 
be high. . 

’ All these considerations make one 
wonder why the Thames Highway is 
not more used, and why it should have 
been left to two enterprising Londoners 
to start this service of speed boats 
without the encouragement of any 
public body. 

There are not many speed boats on 
the trip at present. The knowledge 
that there are any at all may create a 
demand for them. The demand will 
produce a supply, and then perhaps 


somebody will perceive that the traffic 
needs of London have entirely changed 
since the old slow penny steamboats 
retired. 

After they had gone it was declared 
that a river service of boats could never 
pay on the Thames because the river 
did not follow the lines of the chiefly 
needed thoroughfares, and that any and 
every boat designed would be unable to 
keep to a regular time-table because of 
the tides. 

About that time even Sir Alfred 
Yarrow, one of our great marine 
engineers, declared that he saw no 
prospect of a boat with engines capable 
of giving a speedy efficient service. 
After his words were spoken came the 
motor, but its engines were placed at the 
service of motor-buses and other road¬ 
way vehicles. The prospects of motor- 
boats receded farther than ever. 

But now that the streets arc clogged 
with traffic the motor-boat may at last 
come into its own, even though the 
highway it uses is not one of the main 
busy routes. It has other advantages. 

There is no journey pleasanter or 
more picturesque. From Chelsea it 
takes in views of Chelsea Hospital, the 
Tate Gallery, the Houses of Parliament, 
Somerset House, and (round the corner) a 
glimpse of John Carpenter House, and 
all the busy vista from St Paul's to the 
Tower. All at present for the price of 
a shilling. 


the old Tree of old sarum 


A very old stone, with some bright new 
lettering, has been set up on one 
of England's most historic hills. This, 
hill is situated in that ancient spot 
known as Old Sarum, about a mile from 
New Sarum, Salisbury, and the stone 
marks the site of one of England’s most 
historic trees. 

At Old Sarum, which was first a 
British camp and then a Roman fort 
and then a Norman fortified town, a Nor- • 
man church was built, and a bishopric 
was seated there. The first church was 
burned down Just four days after it 
was finished, and in the 13th century 
came more trouble. Owing partly to 
political unrest and partly to shortage 
of water it was decided to move the 
bishopric down to the plain. In order 
to do this the new Norman church Yvas 
pulled down and the stones were used 
for the new cathedral that rose in the 
wooded fields of New Sarum. 

It was in 1220 that the township 
moved. Slowly life ebbed away from 
the old place on the hill ; it became 
grass-grown, a heap of mounds. Now 
the Office of Works has taken it in hand 
and revealed the lay-out of the medieval 
town, castle, and church. 


By one of the sti'ange illogical streaks 
that run through our history this “rotten 
borough *' returned a member for 
Parliament from 1295 till 1831. And, 
by one of the charming habits of an 
old race, during these centuries the 
M.P.s were elected under a tree. The 
Parliamentary Tree, it came to be called. 

Many great affairs in old days were 
settled in a green shade. The early 
kings of Hungary used to hold their 
councils in summer under a spreading 
tree. And it was in a green shade, 
by running water, that the Magna 
Carta was signed. 

The stone that marks the Parliament¬ 
ary tree lias a very fine inscription. 

This stone, erected by the Corporation 
of New Sarum, commemorates that near 
this spot, beneath the spreading branches 
of an Elm Tree, Members of Parliament 
for the Borough of Old Sarum were in 
former times elected , most notable of 
whom ivas William Pitt, aftenvards 
Earl of Chatham, who forged those Units 
of Empire which now bind our Fellow- 
Citizens beyond the Seas in affection to 
the Mother Country . 

Wherefore let this place be for ever en¬ 
shrined in the Hearts of our Countrymen. 
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A Message to Garcia 


We have been asked, to print once more in 
the'C.N. the famous Message to Garda which 
Was circulated in many millions in America 
some years ago. It was written during the 
Spanish-American War, when Mr McKinley 
was President of the United States, and the 
writer was Elbert Hubbard, a great American 
journalist who went down in the Lusitania. 

n all this Cuban business there is one 
man stands out on the horizon of 
my memory like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke out between Spain 
and the United States it was very 
necessary to communicate quickly with 
the leader of the insurgents. < Garcia 
was somewhere in the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of ’Cuba—no one knew where. 
No mail or telegraph message could 
reach him. The President must secure 
his’ cooperation, and quickly. 

What to do ? 

. Someone said to the President: "There 
is a young fellow by the name of Rowan 
will find Garcia for you, if anybody can.” 

What Young Men Need 

■ Rowan was sent for and given a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia. 

> How " the fellow by the name of 
Rowan ” took the letter, sealed it up 
in an oilskin pouch, strapped it over his 
heart, in four days landed by night off 
the coast of Cuba from an open boat, 
disappeared into the jungle, and in three 
weeks came out on the other side of the 
island, having traversed a hostile 
country on foot, and delivered his letter 
to Garcia, are things I have no special 
desire now to tell in detail. The point 
that I wish to make is this: McKinley 
gave Rowan a letter to be delivered to 
Garcia ; Rowan took the letter, and 
did not ask “ Where is he at ? ” 

, By the Eternal I there is a man whose 
form should be cast in deathless bronze 
and the statue placed in every college 
of the land. It is not book-learning 
young men need, but a stiffening of the 
vertebrae, which will cause them to be 
loyal to a trust, to act promptly, con¬ 
centrate their energies : do the thing. 

The Test 

Put this matter to a test : You are 
sitting now in your office—six clerks are 
within call. Summon any one of them 
and make this request: " Please look in 
the. encyclopedia and make a brief 
memorandum for me concerning the life 
of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say " Y.es, 
sir,” and go do the task ? 

On your life he will not. He will look 
at you, and ask one or more of the 
following questions:. 

Who was he ? 

Which encyclopedia ? 

Where is the encyclopedia ? 

Was I hired for that ? 

Don't you mean Bismarck ? 

Is he dead ? 

Is there any hurry ? 

Shan’t; I bring you the book and let 
you look'it up yourself ? 

And after you have answered the 
questions, and explained how to find 


the information and why you want it- 
the clerk will go off and get one of the 
other clerks to help him try to find Cor¬ 
reggio—and come back and tell you 
there is no such man. 

Now if you are wise you will not 
bother to explain to your assistant that 
Correggio is indexed under the C’s, not 
in the K’s, but will smile and say 
" Never mind,” and look it up yourself. 

" You see that bookkeeper,” said the 
foreman to me in a large factory, 

, " Yes ; what about him ? ” 

“Well,'he's a fine accountant, but if 
I send him up to town on an errand he 
might accomplish the errand all right, 
and, on the other hand, might stop ab 
four saloons on the way and "forget what 
he had been sent for." 

We have recently been hearing much 
sympathy expressed for the " down¬ 
trodden denizen of the sweat-shop ” 
and the " homeless wanderer searching 
for honest employment," and with it all 
often go many hard words for the men 
in power. 

The Ne’er-dd-Wells 

Nothing is said about the employer 
who grows old before his time in the 
vain attempt to get ne'er-do-wells to 
do intelligent work. 

I know one man of really brilliant 
parts who has not the ability to manage 
a business of his own, and yet who is 
absolutely worthless to anyone else 
because lie carries with him constantly 
the insane suspicion that his. employer 
is oppressing orintending to oppress him. 

Tonight this man walks the streets 
looking for work, the wind whistling 
through his threadbare coat. 

Have I put the matter too strongly ? 
Possibly I have ; but when all the world 
has gone a-slumming I wish to speak a 
word of sympathy for the man who, 
against great odds, has directed the 
efforts of others, and, having succeeded, 
finds there’s nothing in it—nothing but 
bare board and clothes. I have carried 
a dinner pail and worked for day’s wages, 
and I have also been an employer of 
labour, and I know there is something 
to be said on both sides.. 

The Man Who is Needed 

There is no excellence in poverty ; 
rags are no recommendation, and all 
employers are not rapacious and high¬ 
handed any more than all poor men are 
virtuous. My heart goes out to the 
man who does his work when the " boss " 
is away as well as when he is at home. 

And the man who, when given a 
letter for Garcia, quietly takes the 
missive, without asking any idiotic 
questions, and with no lurking intention 
of doing aught else but deliver it, never 
has to go on strike for higher wages. 

Civilisation is one long anxious search 
for just such individuals. Anything such 
a man asks shcill be granted. He is 
wanted in every city, town, and village; 
in every office, shop, store, and factory. 

The world cries out for such ; he is 
needed, and needed badly—the man who 
can carry a message to Garcia. 


Nero Goes on living 


N ero did not deserve his name, Tie 
was quite unlike his royal namesake. 
A pleasanter dog could not be found. 
In fact, he was too soft-hearted, and 
his master had already considered 
whether it Would not be wise to get rid 
of him and replace him by a fiercer dog. 

Then burglars actually came. They 
entered Nero’s home, and he let them 
come in and go out uninterrupted. This 
brought his master's patience to an end. 
Poor Nero I His mistress cried when 
she heard he was to be destroyed, but 
the master consoled her by saying lie 
was getting old and was nearly blind. 

So on a bright autumn morning Nero 
went out with his master for his last walk, 
toward the police station. At length 
they had to cross a busy street, and Nero 
scampered over before his master. There 
v/as much heavy .morning traffic and 
Nero’s master stopped halfway across. 


When Nero saw his master standing 
between two streams of cars he thought 
it was his duty to go back and stand by 
him. His master shouted to him to 
stop, but he didn’t understand. He 
saw his duty clearly and back he went. 

There was a shout, a screeching of 
brakes, and old. Nero was under a big 
wagon. They got him out, and thank¬ 
fully found he was only dirty from being 
rolled in the mud. He was not injured. 

His master scolded him, and they 
continued their grim walk to the police 
station. • They reached it. They passed 
it. They made tlicir way home. Nero 
thought he had never had a more ex¬ 
citing walk in his life. His master had 
changed his mind. -How could a man 
take to the police station to be destroyed 
a dog who had risked his life to come to 
his side? Of course .he couldn’t. So 
Nero still lives 
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“ Good! It’s Mason’s! and Teetotal Too ! ” 

Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF ' 

MASON'S 

Extraef Hesftos , 

and make ONE GALLON 

PRIME NON-ALCOHOLIC BEER 
A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 

.....■••.•■•...COUPON"--— 

NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTINGHAM.—Please send sufficient Mason’s Extract ol Herbs 
and Yeast for making one gallon of Prime Beer. 4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of • • 
nearest retailer will be sent with each Sample. 

Name and Address.-.-.-.... 
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THE BIG FIVE 




Serial Story by 
Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 27 

On the Trail 

f 

A lt the way through Fitch’s story 
Trytton had been struck by its 
animation and vigour, 

It was as if the old inan had suddenly 
woken up ; and stirred up he certainly had 
been by the thought of what he had lost and 
his grievance against the golfers. But now 
with a sigh he pushed his chair back from 
the table and left it for the big one by the 
hob, where he fixed his gaze abstractedly 
on the fire and sucked in silence at his 
extinguished pipe. 

Trytton brought him a match, but he 
waved it aside. 

Trytton perceived that he was outstaying 
his welcome. And yet there was one question 
more, one thing he must know. Without a 
word he took the tea-things to a little tap 
and washed them, drying them on a towel 
he found on the door. He put the tea and 
teapot back on the dresser, he folded the 
cloth and popped it away in a drawer, 
then, picking up liis cap, he went over to 
Fitch's chair, 

" I did enjoy my tea,” he said. " It was 
fine. And, I say, thanks for letting me talk 
to you." 

The old man nodded, with his former air 
of grumpy amusement. 

" He hasn’t," thought Trytton, " asked 
me to come again." 

" Good-bye, Mr Fitch, and thanks.” 

" Good-bye," echoed Fitch. 

" Oil, and please there's just one thing," 
Trytton said gently. " You mentioned one 
particular party of our people who used to 
hang about the ferry together a lot. There 
were six of them, you said. Bo you know 
who they were ? " 

" My young gent he was one of ’em," Mr 
Fitch growled. 

" Oh, please, I don't want to worry you, 
but—but could you describe them ? " 

" No," said Mr Fitch, as he shifted his 
body to bring his gaze to bear on Trytton 
again. " No, you're not going to worry me 
for I can't describe 'em. Happen my eyes 
aren't as good as they used to be one time, 
and happen I never was any hand at descrip¬ 
tion. But all of them were big 'uns. Six 
fine well-grown lads they were." 

" And you’d rather not tell me the name 
of the one you call your young gent ? '' 
"No," grunted Mr Fitch; "for it's none 
of your business." 

But Trytton knew it; of course he knew 
what that - name was, as he told himself 
when, after renewing his thanks, he was on 
Ins way back as fast as his legs could carry 
him. And after prep that night, in the lull 
before bedtime, he took himself and his 
notebook where no one could see him, and 
with carefulness recorded what he had 
learned. He made notes of a good deal, but 
his chief notes were these : 

SATURDAY, JUNE 21 

The boat had been tampered with. 

Mark and his five friends used to hang 
about the ferry a lot. 

. It looks as if the five must have known of 
the row. 

But when I tackled them they didn’t 
appear to. 

1 Take them one by one : 

Abbot. I. didn't mention the ferry to 
him. He just said Mark hadn’t been 
expelled. 

Izard. Same as Abbot. 

Monagan. Same as Abbot. 

Cronsiiaw. I distinctly mentioned the 
ferry to Cronshaw. He said he knew nothing 
about a row there or Mark being expelled. 

Oldridge, Same as Cronshaw, but more 
emphatic.' - . 

What made Mark's friends answer me that 


Here Trytton brought his notes to an end 
for the moment, but day after day he con¬ 
tinued to turn them over in his mind, until 
he came nearer and nearer to certain con¬ 
clusions, which he faced squarely. 

CHAPTER 28 
Treachery 

TPiie first of these conclusions was that 
A The Five, as he was beginning to call 
his brother’s friends in his mind, knew more 
than they owjicd. The more he debated the 
stronger grew this conviction.. The Five 
knew more about his brother's trouble than 
they had admitted to himself. 

Then he put this conviction side by side 
witli the impression so clearly derived from 
his brother of his uneasy belief that he had, 
been the victim of some underhand person. 
Old Mark had been an unwitting and un¬ 
willing scapegoat. 

■ Accepting»both conviction and impression 
as facts (as they might be accepted,. he 
reasoned, unless they disproved themselves) 
side by side he placed these two facts and 
compared them. Then he framed one in 
the other and studied the result. He 
studied it whole, and the picture it showed 
him was this, one of The Five responsible 
for the affair. 

Then reaching out, as one might express 
it, for Gosling, he took Gosling and he 
popped him into the picture. How did 
Gosling fit ? 

He fitted exactly. It was Gosling who had 
let out the truth about Mark's leaving. How 
did he come to know when none of the others 
did ? Had he discovered it somehow while 
prying about someone's study ? Well, 
Gosling fagged for Izard, one of The Five. • 

That fitted. 

Next, Trytton let his mental gaze rest on 
Izard. There was Izard, long nose and all, 
in the picture. Had Izard been the fellow 
who had hit Gosling by the old stables and 
asked Gosling so anxiously : 

" How much did you tell him ? " 

Yes. Izard and Gosling both fitted right 
into the picture. 

And Oldridgc, who looked so sedate ? 
What had they said of him in his Lower 
School days ? That he " stuck at nothing," 


S aid Mother Jacko one morning : "I 
. think we might ask Chimp to bring 
his sister in to tea on Saturday." 

" Perhaps it may help the boys to 
polish up their manners a bit," Father 
grunted ; " they’re not too good." 


but was too clever to be found out. A chap 
who would stick at-nothing when he was a 
junior might stick at nothing later on, if it 
suited him. 

Yes, Oldridge fitted as well. 

Abbot. * Monagan. Cronshaw. Abbot 
with his slow drawl, but his watchful eyes 
that had never left his, Trytton’s, face 
when he had stood before him and asked, 
" Please, would it be true that my brother 
had been expelled ? " " No, it wouldn’t 

be true.” And the same thing from 
Monagan, " Your brother would have been 
here today if he’d got his remove." And 
Cronshaw’s, " That's the first I’ve heard 
of it, Trytton." What humbug from each 
of the three of them ! For they must have 
known. After what he had learned from 
old Fitch how could they help knowing ? 

So he could not remove any one of The 
Five from his picture. 

AU five had humbugged him. The 
whole five were humbugs; But wait ! That 
wouldn’t do; he was certain it wouldn’t. 
Because old Mark would never have been 
so thick with five humbugs. Old Mark 
wasn't quick—Mark didn’t pretend to be 
quick; but he wasn’t the sort of chap to 
make that sort‘of friends. No, Mark would 
never do that. So every one of The Five 
could not be a humbug. 

What had made them all choke him off ? 

Some to shield Mark, no doubt. ‘ 

Yes. And the others ? Or the other 
one ? One or more. 

Because he, or they, had done it them¬ 
selves. And he, or they, were in fear that 
the truth might be dragged out. 

One or more ?. He believed that it could 
be one only ; he didn’t believe . that two 
would be.sharing the guilt. His brother’s 
suspicions confirmed this.' So here he was 
back again. Tested by all his’ .reasoning 
and all his intelligence, that mental picture 
which first he had drawn and then examined, 
showed The Five concealing a traitor. 
Unknown to themselves there stood one 
secret. traitor among them, a * traitor to 
old Mark. 

Trytton brought himself up with a jerk 
here and caught at his breath. He was 
come to very dangerous ground and he 
knew it. Where would he land himself, 
and what make of his prospects at Sandhill, 
if he pitted himself single-handed against 
this Unknown ? David against Goliath, 
What puny weapons had he, and what 


It was somebody singing in the street. 
u Oh, what a poor, bent old man!" 
cried Miss Chimp, running to the window. 
" I wish I had a penny to give him." 

Adolphus wished still more that they’d 
gone to join the others earlier, but it was 



Jacko was pleased, but Adolphus just 
sniffed and said he was afraid he would 
have to be out. 


too late, and the cracked, tuneless voice 
wavered on. 

" Surely you can spare him a penny ? " 


Jacko Feels Left out of it 


way ? . 

TWO.MORE TEASERS TO TACKLE 

I, Toward the end of last term and after 
I’d been to the five someone went to the new 
ferryman, asking him questions. Who? 
What was he after ? Did he know that I had 
been to Mark's friends ? And was he afraid 
that I should be talking ? If he was afraid of 
me and my talking, then doesn’t it follow 
that he wanted the thing kept hushed up ? 
Why ? 

! 2. Was he the same chap whom I heard 

jumping on Gosling for letting out that Mark 
had really been expelled ? He hit Gosling 
for letting that out. . Why ? The answer is 
either that he was a real friend of Mark’s 
and therefore naturally furious with Gosling, 
or that he had his own secret reasons for 
being afraid of any more getting out. * 

> It looks as if these two were linked 
up somehow. 


But when Saturday came and the 
visitors arrived Adolphus was not out; 
he was very much at home. Wearing his 
smart new suit and a very broad smile, 
he was so charming that the family 
hardly recognised . him. He talked so 
much that Jacko couldn’t get a word in 
anywhere. 

" I’ve heard these, yarns dozens of 
times,” he grumbled to Chimp. " Let’s : 
slip off and sec the rabbits.” 

Chimp was quite glad to go ; and a 
little while later his sister also grew tired 
of her pompous young host. . 

" Let us go and find the others," she 
suggested, jumping up. “ Why, what is 
that noise ? " 


pleaded Chimp’s sister. " He'd be grate¬ 
ful for it, I know." 

Adolphus just hated parting with Ins 
money, but he couldn’t very well refuse. 

I’ll give him that to go into the next 
street," he answered huffily, flinging open 
the window; and away went the penny. 

But no sooner had he slammed the 
window down than Miss Chimp threw it 
up again and leaned out. 

" Look ! Look l ” she cried excitedly. 

Adolphus looked, and saw something 
which made him wilder still, for the 
little huddled figure.suddenly stood up 
straight, pulled off his shabby, cap, and 
there, grinning up at the window, was 
the mischievous face of Jacko. 


puny chance, against the clever, unscru¬ 
pulous scoundrel who had'victimised Mark ! 

Trytton remembered that frightened look 
Pickles had given him when he had whis¬ 
pered his intention to clear old Mark’s 
name. " You’ve no idea what you’re in 
for," Pickles had warned. " You’ve set 
yourself a ghastly job." 

A ghastly job ! Much ghastlier than 
Pickles had dreamed, for neither at that 
time had any idea that the culprit must be 
searched for among one of his brother’s 
five friends. It had not entered thcirdicads - 
that this cofdd be so. But it was. 

Tlie thing was dead and done with. Let 
it alone. Old Mark himself had told him 
to /let it' drop. The mud stirred up by 
Gosling; last term had sunk out of sight 
again. So what was the good of going on ? 
What did it matter I ... - - 

Here v Trytton stopped still. He had 
been pacing backward and forward, faster 
and faster, like some anguished .wild animal 
in a cage, at the top of Brotherhood Lane 
where no one could sec him.. He pulled up 
dead. He found himself quivering all over, 
breathing. hard little breaths, restlessly 
clenching and unclenching his fists. 

. " I mustn't work myself up," he jerked 
out. I won’t get in a stew," knowing all 
the time how his feelings fermented within 
him. " I've got.to keep calnv. I’ve got to 
keep calm," lie repeated.;.," I wish I was 
as cold as a frog, like some people. But 
I’ve got to keep cool." .He bit his lip. 
".Keep cool, Trytton." 

He sat down under the hedge, and pulled 
out his notebook. His hands were per¬ 
fectly; steady. All. traces of his agitation 
had gone, with the exception that his face 
was very white.- . 

He. wrote this on an untouched page in 
his book : - 

REASONS EOR DROPPING IT 

I can't undo it. 

Anyhow, not many know M was expelled. 

If they did, nobody would really think 
any the worse of me for it. 

I can’t bring M back. 

He paused, considered, then wrote again, 
smiling faintly : 

And what about those thistles ? It will be 
J. T. who’s looking for thistles unless lie 
drops it. And I'll find them too. Plenty. 

I shan’t want to whistle or sing. So, anyhow, 
it’s a good thing, perhaps, I can’t whistle. . 

Thus quaintly having recorded his five 
sensible reasons he said, " Now, let’s take a 
good look at them. Now I can see them," 

Reading them through, the light went 
out of his eyes. 

" They’re too sound," lie said, " They’re 
too sensible."' And then of a sudden his 
eyes were on fire again. " Number one's 
wrong!" he cried. "The very start's 
wrong. I can undo it l You wait ! " He 
eyed his book savagely. " You wait," he 
told it again ; and snatched for his pencil, 
and wrote - 

REASON FOR CARRYING ON 

M is my brother. I expect the Hoad ~ 
keeps records in the School Register against 
chaps who are expelled. So as long as the 
School lasts it will stand against M that 
he was expelled. Therefore, as I’m hon¬ 
estly certain that M was wrongly expelled 
I have every right, being his brother, to - 
try to clear him. Anyhow I’m going to. 

So that's an end of it. 

With which the irresponsible feather¬ 
brain ripped out the page, tore it into frag¬ 
ments, tossed them away, passed his hand 
pugnaciously through *lus shock of hair, 
and marched back with his defiant chin 
in the air. 

He had got as far as the stile when he 
ran into Abbot, who had just reached the 
other side and was about to climb oyer. 

At first Abbot gave him a casual glance and 
then, " Oh, it’s young Trytton, isn't it ? " 
he said. . 

" Yes," lie answered, waiting for Abbot 
to cross. 

But, with a leg either side of the rail 
Abbot paused on the top, and in this atti¬ 
tude he glanced up and down the lane, and 
then in his nonchalant fashion he looked 
down at him. " And how," asked the slow, 
drawling voice, " is my urgent young 
friend ? " 

Trytton said shortly, " What friend ? " 

" My friend the young Trytton who dart;? 
into Houses where he has no right to be." 

" I'm all right," said Trytton. 

" Ah," Abbot .uttered, "Ah! And how 
is your brother ? Did you sec him in the 
holidays ? " 

" Yes, naturally," Trytton responded. 

He took a step to mount the stile, but 
withdrew it, as Abbot made no movement 
to let him pass. 

, TO BE CONTINUED 
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a snap o 

\ 

and win an all-distance 

Pocket Ensign 



All-distance Ensign, taking 
pictures at all distances from 
3ft. upwards. Synchro shutter 
for Time, Bulb and Instantane¬ 
ous exposures. 3 Direct and 
reflex view-finders. ■ Simple. 
loading. 


The simplest competition 

t 

you ever entered 


Nearly all boys and girls have some snapshots of themselves tucked away 
somewhere. Look out yours now. One of them may easily win you a 
splendid camera—a fine All-Distance Pocket Ensign which not only takes 
ordinary views and snaps, but also takes real close-up portraits. Wouldn’t 
you love a camera like that—fitting snugly in a pocket, and yet . taking 
nice-sized pictures ? Here is your chance to win one. 

SO SIMPLE AND EASY 

Any boy or girl under the age of 16 can enter this competition, providing 
they are eaters of Grape-Nuts. All you have to do is send in the jolliest 
snap of yourself you can find, together with your reasons, set out in less 
than 50 words, for liking Grape-Nuts. Two tops from Grape-Nuts 
packets must accompany each entry. 

If you do not eat Grape-Nuts already, ask Mother to buy you a packet 
today. It’s the most delicious breakfast food you ever tasted—wonderful 
for making you stronger and fitter. * 



© YOU HAVE LOTS OF SNAPS 
LIKE THESE. ONE OF THEM 
MAY EASILY WIN ONE OF 
THESE FINE CAMERAS. 

' u - *&«**&* «• • . 


Read these Rules before you Enter 

1 Any boy or girl may enter] provided they are not over the age 
A of 16. 

n Each snap must have written on the back of it the namc > 

. address and age of the sender. 

*1 Each must have attached to it a sheet of paper headed “ Why 
^ 1 like Grape-Nuts ” and bearing at the top the name and 
address of the sender. The “ reasons why ” must not exceed 50 
words in length, and must be written on one side of the paper only. 

4 Each snap must also be accompanied by two pieces cut from 
the tops of Grape-Nuts packets, each bearing the printed . 
signature “ C. W. Post.” 

£ Any number of snaps may be entered, providing each is accom - 
panied by two of these signatures. 
iC The prizes will be awarded for what the fudges consider the 
^ most interesting snaps. The decision of the Grape-Nuts 
Company Ltd, must be accepted as final, and no correspondence 
can be entered into. 

„ \ 

Y No snaps can be returned. 

Q Proof of posting cannot be accepted by the Grape-Nuts 
0 Company Ltd. as proof of receipt. 

Q Names .and addresses- of winners will be published in the 
- 7 " Children's Newspaper ” and “My Magazine.” 

All entries should be addressed to “Snapshot Competition 
C.N.5,” Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd., 38 Upper Ground Street, 
Blackfriars, London, S.E.i, to arrive not later than July 31st. 
There will be an exactly similar competition in August and 
September, and entries arriving after July 31st will be taken as 
entries for the August and September competition. 

\ 

WHAT IS CRAPE-NUTS! Grape-Nuts is wheat and malted 
barley in crisp crunchy kernels. It has a wonderful flavour all 
its own and is so nutritious, so rich in energy that you cannot 
help but play better and work better if you eat it every day. 
It is wonderfully good for your teeth, too. 


einls 


MADE IN CANADA 

Crape-Nuts is one of the Post Products which include Postum, Post Toasties , Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Whole Bran 
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The Children’s Newspaper, 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a yean See below. 



Arthur Mcc’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada Ms). 


THE BRAN TUB 

1 An Extra Yard 

boy went to an electrician’s 
if shop to buy a certain kind 
of wire for 'his experiments in 
wireless. He asked the price, and 
the shopkeeper told him. 

: “ I'm afraid it’s a little too dear 
. for me,” said the boy. 

“ Well,” replied the shopkeeper, 
l will take off a halfpenny a yard 
for you.” 

The boy agreed to this, remark¬ 
ing, that for the ten shillings .he 
intended to spend he would get an 
extra yard at the reduced price. 
How much was the wire ? 

Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Fran$ais 




La lougere Uu 616phant Le violon 

La fougere croit dans les landes. 
L’£l£phant a une trompe flexible. 
On joue du violon avec un archet. 

What Is It? 

Jn the fable but not in the tale, 
In the bargain but not in the 
sale, 

In the luggage but not in the box, 
In the stockings but not in the 
. socks, 

In the water but not in the sea, 

In the bumble but not in the bee,. 

In the bulldog but not in the 
hound, 

The whole is that in which this is 

found. a nswer next week 

The Kestrel 

'J'he young kestrel hawks are 
now fledged. They are plainer 
than the full-grown birds, which 
are reddish-brown striped with 
black, the head and tail bluish- 
grey. The kestrel nests in peculiar 
places, sometimes in the crevices 
in chalk pits.' 

This handsome bird is a friend 
of the farmer; for it feeds on mice 
and other pests. Its habit of 
remaining motionless in the air 
has given it the name of wind¬ 
hover. It rarely utters a cry. 

Buried Words 

Jn each of the following sentences 
is the name, spelled backward, 
of some tiling found in the home. 

Your scheme is hot quite prac¬ 
ticable. ' 

At about 10 p.m. a light appeared 
in the window. 

-Shall 1 improve the B or draw 
it again ? 

After next week Colchester will 
be my home. 

Jim found a fossil in the garden.- 
In the month he saved £5- 

.Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morn¬ 


ing the 
planet Saturn 
is in the South. 

In the evening 
Mars is in the 
North-West 
and Saturn is 
in. the South- 
East. The picture shows the 
Modn as it may be seen looking 
South at 9 p.m. on July 17 . 

The Ancients Were Modern 
Water Mains. Two thousand 
years ago, in the reign of Augustus, 
the first Roman emperor, nearly 
every private'house in Rome had 
its.own water supply drawn from 
the main by lead pipes. The pipes 
have such a modern appearance 
•that they might have been put in 
by a plumber of today. 

When the Sea is Luminous 

Jn the summer the sea some- 
J times glows with a weird 
light. This is what sailors call 
a milk sea and it is due to the 
presence of an organism known 
as Noctiluca. This tiny creature, 
about one twenty-fifth of an inch 
in diameter, is composed of a cell, 
and it propels itself through the 
water by means of a long lash. 

Noctiluca varies very much in 
brilliance, blit when it is present 
in large numbers and at its 


brightest the sea seems to glitter 
with myriad points of light. It 
is possible to see them with a good 
hand lens- if we take a tumblerful 
of water from the luminous sea. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
JTill in ^thc letters across to 
make the words described. 
When this has been done cor¬ 
rectly the diagonal line repre¬ 
sented by noughts will spell some¬ 
thing that * many, people are 
thinking about at present. 

0 * * * * * * * Impotent 

* O * * * * * * Foolishness 

* * 0 * * * * * Disaster 

*** 0 **** scope 

*, *** 0 *** warden 
***** 0 ** j 3 jpr banana 
****** 0 * Mountains 
******* 0 • R 0 y a i lady 

. Answer next week 

Ship-Shape 

W IIEN - a is perfectly tidy 
and clean it is said to be 
ship-shape, a reference to the neat 
and orderly way in which sailors 
keep everything on board ship. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Legacies Head clerk £150, 
secretary £450, cashier £ 900 . 
Pictorial Acrostic Numbered Title 

C a r T A .Midsummer 

AnemonE Ni £ ht ’ s ; Dream, 

Aiiemont Remainder, 

M a n s 10 N thunder,.. same, 

P o i n .T steam, migrate. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

•"There are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
* puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be givenmext week. • ’ 
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Reading Across. 1. Miniature lake. 4, Melody. 8. A company of 
eleven. 12. Termination. 13. A plant’s vital fluid. 14. The peak. 
16. Famous priest of Israel. 17. To send forth. 20. Scream. 22. Avail¬ 
able for the payment of debt. 24. Latin preposition denoting through . 
26. Common in schoolroom and studio. 28. Compass point*. 29. A rent. 
31. To see at a distance. 33. French for the . 34. A plant. 36. Danger. 
37. To conduct a paper. 39. Alters in appearance. 41. Fruits of the 
melon. 43. Obtain. 44. Agrees. 45. The ocean. 

Reading Down. 1. One who makes a vain display of his learning. 
2. Above and touching. 3. Poems. 4. Seen by the door. 5. Elevated. 
6. Pronoun. 7. Shy. 9. Serpent-like fishes. 10. Symbol for aluminium. 
11. Grain. 13. Local position. 15. A look through a crevice. 18. A 
measurer. 19. Personal pronoun. 21. A stratum. 23. To minister to. 
24. To squeeze. 25. To hold the supreme power. 27. Girl’s name. 
30. Monkeys. 32. An oblong hole. 35, Devour. 38. Doctor of Dental 
Surgery*. 40. Iowa*. 42. You and me. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

We’ve Noticed This 

Professor : What is the greatest 
help to the textile industry ? 
Student: Moths. 

Partly True 

Voung Boreai talked for effect 
“ Yes,” he said, after de¬ 
scribing an experience, “ it’s like 
lying in bed and ringing the bell 
for one’s valet.” 

“ Sb you have a valet ? ” asked 
an elderly listener. 

“ Er—no,” was the reply ; and 
Borem added quickly “ but I have 
a bell.” , 

Cali Again 

\Yye : You, as a rate-collector, 
must be a very unpopular 

man. 

Zed : On the contrary, many 
people ask me to call again. 


A Sudden Shower 



gMD Mr Jug to Missie Mug • 
“How do you do today ? 
You’re looking very sweet and 
• smart, 

1 offer you my hand and heart. 
What’s that ? You’re very cross 
and wet ? ' 

Oh, deary me ! I am upset! ” 

Cause for Complaint 

JJe was seen coming out of the 
• doctor’s house. 

“ Hullo, old chap,” cried Smith, 
“been to.see the doctor again? 
I thought he’d cured you of your 
old complaint.” ■ ‘ • 

“So’he did, but I’ve anoth'er 
now,” replied Green. * 

“ Why, what's ' the trouble ? ” 
asked Smith. /. * 

“ I received" his bill this morn¬ 
ing.” 

Sarcasm 

pun * motorist had run into a 
very muddy patch and was 
struggling with a shovef in an 
endeavour to .remove some of the 
soft earth from in front of his 
wheels. ^ ’ 

“ Stuck in the mud ? ” queried 
a yokel. • 

“ No,” replied the motorist with 
feeling; “ my engine’s just died and 
I’m digging its.grave.”:. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


© 


© The Picture Exhibition 


B ruce’s daddy was an 
artist, and lie was hav¬ 
ing an exhibition of his pic¬ 
tures in the seaside town 
where they stayed. . 

The only room that could 
be hired was an old drill hall 
behind some houses. So 
Bruce begged to be allowed 
to stand by the gate and 
show the visitors the way to 
the picture show. 

He felt very important the 
first day, directing people to 
the hall. He'counted every¬ 
one who came in. 

But that evening, when he 
said “ Daddy, there were 
forty-eight people who came 
to your exhibition. Dicl^they 
buy all your pictures ? ” 
Daddy smiled rather sadly. 

“No, laddie,” he said; 
“ they didn't buy any. Per¬ 


haps we shall have better 
luclc tomorrow.” 

But the next day even 
Bruce grew tired of waiting 



“ Aren’t you coming in ? ” 

by the gate. Only two ladies 
came in the morning, and 
three more and a gentleman 
and a girl in the afternoon ; 
and that was all. 


Later a gentleman crossed 
the road and asked Bruce the 
way to the station. Bruce 
told him, and added “ It’s 
about five minutes from here.” 

“ Oh, is that all ? ” said the 
gentleman. “ I’ve lots of 
time, then.” * 

“ Aren’t you coming in to 
sec Daddy's pictures ? ” asked 
Bruce shyly. 

“ Pictures ? ” was the sur¬ 
prised question. “Where ? ” 
Then his eye fell on the notice 
of the exhibition. 

“ Daddy paints lovely pic¬ 
tures,” added Bruce, watch¬ 
ing him hopefully. 

“ I'll just run in,” said the 
gentleman ; “I've about ten 
minutes to spare.” 

Bruce showed him the way 
gladly. Perhaps lie would 
even buy one of the pictures ! 


But in less than ten minutes 
he came hurrying out, 

“ Good-bye ! ” he called to 
Bruce. “ I’ll have to run for 
that train, after all.” Poor 
Bruce was very disappointed. 

But he found Daddy laugh¬ 
ing with excitement. 

“ Did he buy one. Daddy? ” 
cried. Bruce. 

“ No, Brucc. But he is a 
dealer, and he's invited me to 
take the whole show to 
London, where lie says he’ll 
sell at least a score of them.” 

Brucc hugged his father 
with delight. 

“And, he said that my 
porter at the gate was a real 
man of business. But for 
him he would never have 
come in.* So I must certainly 
take him to London with me.” 

“ Oh, Daddy I ” cried Brucc, 



For 

your 

Throat 



Made from pure glycerine and the fresh 
juice of ripe black currants 

Your Chtmltl ttocki thim. 

In Tins, a ova. 9d • 4 ois. 1/3 ‘ 


enjoy 



when kept WELL with 
safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 



Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
arc being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home conditions is largely 
responsible. Diltcrcnt air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Fccn-a-mint, ‘the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children right. And because 
Fcen-a-mint works utterly naturally : causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
non-ha bit-forming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Feen-a- 
mint in your holiday luggagc...A 1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 



The chewing does it 


Obtainable at all chemists, everywhere, or 
Y post free by return from the manufacturers 

FREE SAMPLE—obtainable by sending ycur namt 
and address on a post card to 

FEEN-A-MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED, 

14 Bush House, London, W.G.2. 
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months. It can also be obtained (with Mv Magazine) from the Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon & Goteh, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Aaencv. Ltd. 8.8. -' 1 

























































































